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MATHIESON SODIUM METHYLATE 


PROPERTIES OF 
MATHIESON SODIUM METHYLATE: 


Appearance: A fine, white, very hygroscopic powder. 


Purity: Contains a minimum of 95° sodium meth- 
ylate (CH,ONa), not over 2% of inorganic alkalies 
(sodium hydroxide and sodium carbonate), and not 
over 3% methanol. 


Stability: Stable when stored in airtight containers. 
Melting Point: None, decomposes and chars. 
Apparent Density: About 0.4. 


Solubility: Sodium methylate dissolves in approxi- 
mately twice its weight of methanol. 


APPLICATIONS OF 
MATHIESON SODIUM METHYLATE: 


Fats and Oils: Treatment of lard to produce a product 
of improved physical properties with greater consumer 
acceptance. 

Pharmaceutical: Used in the manufacture of sulfadiazine 
and other sulfa drugs, phenobarbital and other barbit- 
urates, vitamin B, and other vitamins, atabrine, bar- 
bituric acid. 

Paint and Varnish: Used to improve the drying proper- 
ties of vegetable oils. 

Miscellaneous: Products involving the following chemi- 
cal reactions: pyrogenic, metathetic, and oxidation-re- 
duction reactions, condensations, and ring closures. 


Dry sodium methylate, first developed and produced by Mathieson, is now avail- 


able in sufficient quantities to permit wider industrial usage and experimentation. 


Samples and expert technical assistance are available... Address Mathieson 


Chemical Corporation, Organic Chemicals Department, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
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Renee serves a vital and pervasive role throughout 

the fabric of our American “machine age’ civilization. 
This bank has had long experience in the financial phases 
of industrial progress. In addition to its commercial 
banking functions, Guaranty Trust Company acts as 
registrar and transfer agent for corporate securities, as 


trustee of bond issues and pension trusts, and in other 


important related capacities. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


Capital Funds $380,000,000 


140 Broadway, New York 15 


Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
New York 21 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 
New York 36 


Rockefeller Plaza at 50th St: 
New York 20 


LONDON PARIS 
32 Lombard St., E. C. 3 
Bush House, W. C. 2 


BRUSSELS 


4 Place de la Concorde 27 Avenue des Arts 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Don't Overlook Holland 

To tHE Eprror: I have read with 
particular interest your article “Should 
You Invest in Foreign Research” 
(Nov. 8) because as a partner in an 
European and an American consult- 
ing and research laboratory, I can 
completely endorse the general scope 
of the article. 

As an additional advantage, for 
obtaining quick results, it may be 
mentioned that working hours in 
European laboratories average 10% 
more than in the States and national 
holidays are considerably fewer. 

There was one important omission 
in your paper, i.e., that nothing was 
said about the possibilities of Hol 
land. Being one of the focal points of 
chemical and physical science in the 
world, the facilities for research work, 
also in the applied field, are consider- 
able in this country. Moreover, a 
large number of private consultant 
laboratories are directly available to 
clients also from the U.S.A. (see CW, 
Nov. 29, p. 50). It is not necessary 
to equip new laboratories, but work 
can start on short notice by well- 
trained chemists under supervision of 
highly specialized experts. Contact is 
also easy because correspondence by 
air mail takes only 4-5 days for a 
reply. Living costs in Holland are 
lower than in any other West Euro 
pean country. 

A list of the Dutch consultants, 
which are combined in an organiza- 
tion comparable to the Association of 
Consulting Chemists and Chemical 
Engineers in New York, may be ob- 
tained from writer of this letter. 

Jacosus RinsE 

Chemical Consultant 
Chemical Research Associates 
Bernardsville, N.J. 


“Face the Situation” 


To THE Eprror: Really, do you hon- 
estly feel that we organic gardeners 
are going to ruin the chemical in 
dustry? 

The frantic views expressed in your 
editorial (Nov. 8) ... are very amus- 
ing. There is one basic difference be- 
tween your diatribe, dissertation, etc., 
and those of the organic farming con- 
tributors you condemn . . . that is 
they probably know what they are 
talking about. It is quite evident you 
know nothing about gardening since 
you speak of no actual experience of 
your own.... 

Your opinion that the views of the 
writer you quoted are irrational is 
trite .. . he is an agricultural chemist 
... you are an editor. Unless you have 
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Can this “pipe dream” make money for you? 


A remarkable new pipe has been 
developed that's virtually ‘‘corro- 
sion proof’ for nearly all uses. 
It's made of glass fibers combined 
with a polyester resin. 

The new pipe is so light a twenty- 
foot length with a four-inch diam- 
eter can be lifted overhead with 
one hand. This pipe can be 
ordered to meet your own needs 
for bursting pressure and rigidity. 
When ordered for special service, 
it can be made with polyester 
resins that will withstand heat up 
to 500° F. 

You can use it outside the plant for 
diesel oil, gasoline, butane, irriga- 
tion water or brine-—no painting 


is required. Use it inside the plant 
for fruit juices, beverages or for 
piping alum solutions and most 
acids and alkalis. 


This chemically resistant pipe is 
only one application of glass fiber- 
polyester laminate made with 
Monsanto’s styrene monomer. 
This material is also used for a 
host of other products ranging 
from building panels to huge stor- 
age tanks. To find out if this tough 
laminate can set a new pattern 
for profit with new products for 
your business, write to Monsanto 
Chemical Company, Depart- 
ment A, Texas Division, Texas 


City, Texas. 
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They use styrene derivatives—can you? 
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OPINION. «2. 6 > 


. experience to qualify you to ex- 
press an opinion . . . your views are 
irrational to say the least. 

Let me tell you that the zeal of 
organic gardeners . . . to pass on their 
experiences to others is not primarily 
a holy crusade against the chemical 
industry. . . . They merely want to 
pass on these unbelievable results to 
others... . 

It is unfortunate that their experi- 
ences should prove that chemicals in 
agriculture are not as important or 
necessary as manufacturers would 
have us believe. As is sometimes the 
case with hobbies, they expand to the 
point where present industries become 
outmoded .. . but your friends should 


Here AT RAYMOND, ALL OF US WISH ALL OF YOU be able to face such a situation and 
AN OLD FASHIONED MERRY CHRISTMAS AND pursue other outlets where they can 


bestow their blessings upon hu- 
A NEW YEAR FILLED WITH GOOD HEALTH, ; manity. . . . 
If some horse lovers had their way 


HAPPINESS, AND PROSPERITY. in the early 1900’s . . . that would 


also cause some complications to the 
THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY chemical industry. Just imagine the 
Middletown, Ohio amount of horse manure that would 

be available as fertilizer. . . . 
Your editorial does a grave injus- 


° 

RAYMO Ki tice to those of us who have found 
D MULT/I-WALL ... the principles of organic garden- 

ing to be sound. Don’t you know the 


PAPER SHIPPING SACKS majority of agricultural and horticul- 


..- With built-in sturdiness to withstand unusual shipping hazards — agi recommend these prin- 
ciplesi 

Your quotation from the USDA 
bulletin states that humus tends to 
promote a proper soil structure. An 
encyclopedia states that it is a valu- 
able fertilizer. Which of these is a 
closer statement of fact? .. . 

There is one cheering note in your 
editorial . . . you suggest the chemi 
cal industry use the all-powerful 
weapon “truth.” The FTC is constant- 
ly on the watch to see that the chemi- 
cal industry does stick to the truth 

. very often finds it necessary to 
remind various companies that some 
of their claims for cure-alls cannot be 
substantiated. 

I am certain the growth of the 
organic gardening movement . . . or 
cult as you call it . . . is due to the 
truth of their claims. .. . 

Joun H. Voss 
Flushing, N. Y. 
































This we said in our editorial, after 
listing both the pros and cons of the 
organic gardening claims: “The coldly 
scientific, calm and objective views of 
real soil scientists (e.g., the U.S.D.A 
experts) stand in stark contrast to the 
emotional outpourings of those cling- 
ing to the organic farming bias. Facts 
they are, and none of the humus hur- 
rahers can discount them—with facts, 
that is, rather than with strident half- 
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Performers 


@ Clays, talc, silica, diatomaceous earth—all are 


essential to pigment application. Pigments and every 


other industry employing white goods—from paper 


and plastics to cosmetics and ceramics—recognize 


Isco as a time-honored source of supply. 


Facts about ISCO White Goods 


®) 


Silica: 


Isco amorphous, soft white decomposed. 
Available in various grades for inert 


fillers. 


Talc: 


Cosmetic, pharmaceutical, paint, cera- 
mic & others. 


Diatomaceous Earth: 


For paper, roofing materials, polishes, 
paints, insulation & other uses. Avail- 
able in four grades. 


Magnesium Carbonate: 


Paint, printing ink, toothpaste, cosmetic 
& other fillers, available in Technical & 
USP grades. 


Also Calcium Carbonate, Clay & im- 
ported Kaolin. 


INNIS, SPEIDEN & CO., INC. 


117 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


BOSTON GLOVERSVILLE CHICAGO CLEVELAND PHILADELPHIA 
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truths.” The invitation to refute, with 
factual data, the facts we cited, still 
stands.—Ep. 


Truth: Trace Element 

To tHe Eprror: In the letter, “Facts 
vs. Half-Truths,” written by Mr. 
Kenneth L. Cartwright . . . Mr. Cart 
wright says: “It is likewise true that 
plants cannot use organic nutrients 

. all plant nutrients are ‘inorganic’ 
when ingested by plants.” The state 
ments are largely correct, but not 
completely so . . . plants can use 
organic nutrients, especially . . . small 
molecules such as amino acids. How 
ever, undoubtedly most of the nu 
trients derived from plant residue 
added to soil are in an inorganic form, 
having been mineralized by microbial 
activity. 

It is in the possibility, however, 
that crops may derive benefits from 
organic compounds derived from plant 
residue amendments, that the “organic 
gardeners” may find their most cogent 
arguments. 

This statement is by no means made 
to strengthen the position of the “or- 
ganic faddists” but rather to point out 
that their theories may contain some 
elements of truth. 

Ravpeu J. Hervey 

Asst. Plant Pathologist 

Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
Temple, Texas 


Psycho, Ceramo 

To THE Eprror: . .. If I were you 
I'd take all those violent and queer 
letters you get from organic gardeners 

. and forward them all to the near 
est psychoceramicist. 

. .. And, in case you don’t know, 
that’s a fellow who takes care of 
crackpots. . . . 

L. R. STREITER 
Los Angeles, Cal 


“Very Fine Report...” 
To THE Epitor: ... Very fine report 
on “The $100 Million Market for 
Waxes” which appeared in your Sep 
tember 27th issue... . 
Tuomas H. REIL» 
General Electric Co. 
Waterford, N.Y. 





CW welcomes expressions of opin- 
ion from readers. The only require- 
ments: that they be pertinent, as 
brief as possible. 


Address all correspondence to: W. 
A. Jordan, Chemical Week, $30 
W. 42nd St., New York 86, N.Y. 
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The solubility of chlorine gas, as found 
in the literature, is usually given in 
terms of the absorption coefficient. The 
solubility curves shown in this chart 
have been prepared using the more 
practical weight units. The solubility 
of chlorine is shown for water, salt 
solutions and hydrochloric acid solu- 
tions as the solvents. 

Chlorine forms with water a hydrate 
Cl,. 8H,O at temperatures below 9.6°C. 
at atmospheric pressure. The system 
Cl, and H,O is claimed to have two 
invariant points, one at 0.24°C. and 244 


TEMPERATURE °F 
80 100 120 


mm Hg pressure, and the other at 
28.7°C. and 6 atmospheres pressure. 

Chlorine is appreciably soluble in a 
number of organic solvents, particularly 
at low temperatures. As examples of 
this phenomenon, Taylor and Hilde- 
brand give the following data: A satu- 
rated solution of chlorine in heptane at 
0°C. contained 20.36% chlorine by 
weight. A saturated solution of chlo- 
rine in carbon tetrachloride at 0°C., 
19°C., and 40°C. contained 15.6%, 
8.48%, and 4.33% chlorine by weight, 
respectively. 


This is a section from our Chlorine Handbook, written for 


those who are concerned with the applications of chlorine. 43 
pages, charts, bibliography. A copy is yours free for the asking. 


140 160 180 200... 220 240. 


40 60 As es 
CHLORINE ... solubility in water and other solvents 
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CHEMICAL 
FINANCING 


This bank specializes in chemical financing, par- 
ticularly in connection with closely held or family 
owned companies. 


We believe in the soundness of the American 
chemical industry and its prospects for growth and 
will look sympathetically upon companies or indi- 
viduals who have financial problems in this field. 


Chemical Department 


Empire Crust Company 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 











A granular, free-flowing 


is the most high- nul i 
ee ae form of alkali with the following 
T essilicene available, be- properties: ie 
cause it contains no water Formula...-+++++-NaxsiOs 
of crystallization. Unique molecular Weight. ..122.06 
among alkalies—it com- 
bines strength with buffer- Hoang 
ing action which prevents pH ina 1% So er 

abrupt changes in pH. uf Quickly and completely 
ou use alkali— investi- Soluble in water UP co : 
. gate DRYMET. concentration of 35% 1- 
lb. DRYMET equivalent 
WRITE FOR to 1.6 Ibs. sodium meta- 
DRYMET File silicate pentahydrate. 
Folder contain- 
ing complete 
technical infor- 
mation. 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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OPINION... 


Finny Fare 


To THe Epiror: | wish each fish 
Plumb to the gill 
Would stuff itself 
With chlorophyll! 
H. L. Bropeur 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Less Time, Strain 


To THE Eprror: Most every business- 
man in the chemical trade finds his 
desk piled high with reading matte: 
ot all kinds. It is quite a chore to give 
each portion of it sufficient scanning 
to make sure you haven't missed any- 
thing important and yet get the other 
tasks of the day done. 

I want to say that CoemicaL WEEK 
has provided me with a great deal of 
help. I simply get it out first thing 
... find that in about twenty minutes 
I can find out most of what has hap- 
pened during the past week at a con- 
siderable saving of time and strain. 

Others in the organization do the 
same thing so there is quite a scramble 
for copies... when they come in. . . . 

It is especially useful for us busi- 
nessmen who are not primarily con- 
cerned with technical subjects, but 
who want to know what has happened 
in terms of dollars-and-cents in the 
industry. 

G. A. McLauGHLIN 

President 

McLaughlin Gormley King Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


MEETINGS... 


Amer. Society of Mechanical Engineers 
and Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment, plant maintenance conference, 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 19-22. 


Society of Plastics Engineers, Inc., ninth 
annual technical conference, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Mass., Jan. 21-23. 


Commercial Chemical Development 
Assn., first 1953 meeting, Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, O., Jan. 22. 


Compressed Gas Assn., Inc., 40th annual 
meeting, Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
N.Y., Jan. 26-27. 


Manufacturing Chemists’ Assn., Inc., 
1953 industry conference on air pollu- 
tion abatement, Hotel Statler, Detroit, 
Mich., Feb. 26-27. 


Nat’l Assn. of Corrosion Engineers, 1953 
conference, Chicago, IIl., March 16-20. 
Magnesium Assn., first Internat’l Mag- 
nesium Exposition, National Guard 
Armory, Washington, D.C., March 31- 
April 2. 


Packaging Machinery Mfrs. Institute, 
semi-annual meeting, Sheraton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., April 18-19. 
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NEWSLETTER 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


John L. Lewis’ United Mine Workers District 50, third-ranking 
union in terms of chemical employee membership, denounces both Martin 
P. Durkin, Eisenhower’s Secretary-designate of Labor, and George Meany, 
the American Federation of Labor’s new president. 

This week’s issue of District 50’s newspaper lambastes Meany 
as a “pussyfooting apostle of peace’; Durkin is scorned as a Meany “pro- 
tege.”” Why? Because Lewis never has liked, never will like the Taft- 
Hartley Act. At the 1947 AFL convention—just after the T-H law was 
passed and while UMW was still in the AFL—Meany argued for com- 
plying with the act, and Lewis accused him of cowardice. Durkin, as chief 
of the AFL Plumbers Union, then nominated Meany for reelection as AFL 
secretary-treasurer. 

The outburst probably won’t deter AFL-CIO unity talks, but it 
highlights implacable opposition to the present labor act, shows that the 
new administration won’t enjoy a love feast with the doughty despot 
of UMW. 











More localized, but just as hot, is a fight going on between Tacoma 
and Wenatchee. The two Washington cities take different views of the 
reactivation of a second potline at Alcoa’s Wenatchee plant. 

The Tacoma Central Labor Council has protested that diversion 
of precious power to aluminum reduction, while restoring 100 jobs at 
Wenatchee, may deprive many more than 100 Tacoma workers of their 
jobs. Their reasoning: A man-hour in aluminum manufacture takes 600 
kwh of power, but a chemical industry man-hour takes less than 100 kwh 
(and a lumber industry man-hour takes less than 2). 








More fuel for the battery-additive controversy (CW, Sept. 22, 
’51): the Massachusetts Institute of Technology study, now ready for 
distribution, on AD-X2, the battery rejuvenator that sparked most of 
the arguments. 

This report is favorable, contradicts an earlier one made by two 
National Bureau of Standards men. The two men, incidentally, have left 
NBS to join a battery-manufacturing firm. 

The MIT work was carried out at the behest of the Sparkman 
Committee, which has been highly critical of some aspects of NBS’s work. 











Here’s an additional advantage to research and development 
activities: It took seven years to do it, but Du Pont has finally received 
a $29 million refund on its wartime $463-million tax bill. 

Wartime excess profits taxes were based on company earnings 
during the 1936-39 quadrennium. Du Pont contended that its development 
work on such items as nylon would, in normal times, have increased its 
earnings. 

The refund thus gave tacit, if belated, government recognition 
to the growth character of some segments of industry. 











But this “Christmas package” at home doesn’t absolve Du Pont 
from worries about litigation abroad. Policy on nylon patents hinges to 
a considerable extent on a suit to be tried a few weeks hence in England. 
British Nylon Spinners and Imperial Chemical Industries (its half-parent, 
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NEWSLETTER 


since ICI owns 50% of BNS) are the litigants, and the question is the 
legality of the contract by which ICI sublets Du Pont patents to BNS. 

Whatever the outcome, this much seems clear: The British Gov- 
ernment won’t let British companies break British law to satisfy a U. S. 
court order; nor will it allow the dilemma to be resolved in such 2 way 
that it either increases Britain’s dollar outlay or imperils Britain’s Nylon 
industry. 














“Unfounded and unfair” is the Association of American Soap 
& Glycerine Producers’ retort to the Justice Dept.’s recent suit against 
soap’s Big Three (see p. 16). George B. Wrisley, the association head and 
soap maker himself, termed the charges that P&G, Lever, and Colgate 
dominate the organization “difficult to understand” since they are just 
three of the 160 association members, and have only three members on the 
group’s 15-man board of directors. 





What does next year look like? The time for year-end state- 
ments has arrived, and the consensus of the early ones is cautious optimism. 

e B. F. Goodrich’s President John L. Collyer sees a slight gain 
in rubber consumption next year—from 1,240,000 to 1,275,000 long tons, 
of which about 60% will be synthetic. 

e Bakelite’s George C. Miller, vice-president in charge of sales, 
sees a possible record year ahead for plastics, after a downturn this year 
from the 1951 record level. “Plastics will do considerably better than busi- 
ness in general,” he contends. 

Goodrich Chemical’s President John R. Hoover sees a challenge | 
to cut production and distribution costs, since competition will heighten 
' as raw materials swing into ample supply. He points out that taxes and 
higher along-the-line costs have cut earnings in spite of higher sales. 














Higher manufacturing costs are being fought in a hearing before 
the State Public Service Commission at Buffalo, N. Y., where Stauffer 
Chemical is protesting a rate increase by Niagara-Mohawk Power Co. 

Stauffer says it wouldn’t have spent $6 million on expansion in 
the Niagara Falls area if it had known it might be placed at “tan economic 
disadvantage’; the firm claims that the 37% hike in its annual electric 
bill means it would be paying considerably more per kilowatt-hour than 
such competitors as Hooker, Mathieson and Niagara Alkali. 














Power rates are only one phase of the problem facing the Buffalo- 
Niagara Falls area. “Cost of land, the labor situation and the cost of doing 
business in New York State’ are other factors cited by an official of a 
large firm there which is looking elsewhere for a plant site. Many plants 
originally scheduled for that vicinity have, for one or more of these rea- 
sons, been built in other areas, he says. 
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It’s electric power in New York, natural gas in Texas that ruffles 
tempers among businessmen and government officials alike. i 
The University of Texas Bureau of Business Research has just 








Ts A) 


\ 
brought out a report, “Economics of Natural Gas,” viewing with mis- 
givings the tax load carried by oil and gas operators. If gas is used simply 
as fuel, it represents only 1.5% of typical product cost, says the Bureau, 
and taxes have little over-all effect. “However, such is not the case for 
industries using . . . natural gas . . . as raw material.” a 

Oil and gas operators pay about two-thirds of all state taxes. 
Sulfur is taxed too, but other extractive industries—salt, gypsum, coal, 
iron ore, lignite and timber—carry no special levies. 
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For greater filtration efficiency, 
easier cleaning operation... 


Norton ALUNDUM* Seamless Tubes 


Increase the efficiency of your filtra- 


tion system with Norton porous seam- 
less tubes. Made of long lasting ALUN- 
DUM grain, their seamless construction 
assures more uniform filtration and 
faster, more thorough cleaning by back- 
washing. 

Used in systems filtering water, sol- 
vents, cutting oils, wine, food oils, and 
other liquids . . . in reclaiming cleaning 
fluids, industrial waste .. . in swimming 
pool filtration, and boiler feed water 
treatment. 

Norton porous mediums, in both tube 
and plate forms, bring you chemical 
stability unaffected by most corrosive 
acids,. strength that assures maximum 
resistance to breakage and chipping... 
controlled 


structure (an exclusive 


Norton process) that permits positive 


control over grain spacing and pre- ‘Norton Porous Mediums.” Ask your 


determined pore size and open pore Norton representative for a copy or 
write us direct. NORTON COMPANY, 
252 New Bond St., 

Worcester 6, Mass. ; ¥ 


pee 
these Norton refractory products by ob- 


taining Norton Bulletin No. 140: Toronto, Ontario. =< 


ratio to meet your requirements. 


Send for Bulletin No. 140 


Plan now to get complete data on 


Canadian Represen- 
tative: A. P. Green 
Fire Brick Co., Ltd., 





- i 


WNORTOND 
POROUS MEDIUMS 


Making better products to make other products better 
NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 


. — 
: & @ 

*Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. and Foreign Countries Ka J t 
i 
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for this 
symbol of 
quality 


@ SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO 
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PHILADELPHIA @, 
BALTIMORE @ 
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NORFOLK 
@ LOS ANGELES e 
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These Stock Points Are Your 
Assurance of Quality Materials 
ee @ When You Want Them 
e@ @ @ Where You Want Them 


Sodium Bicarbonate 
Sodium Aluminate 
Urea 
Ammonium Chloride 
Ammonium Bicarbonate 


Ammonium Carbonate 





Bleaching Powder (Stabilized) 
Trichlorethylene 
Sodium Perborate 


Chiorinated Paraffins 


This is only a partial listing of the items we offer. 
Let us know your requirements. 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 


444 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
369 PINE STREET SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIF. 


Supplying Heavy Chemicals to American Industry 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


Week— 


FPC’s LONGENECKER, FDA’s CRAWFORD: How adequate are our food laws? 


Food Fight Merry-go-Round 


Now that the Supreme Court has limited FDA’s powers 





to inspect plants, you can expect the agency to pull out all the 
stops on its publicity calliope. FDA wants Congress to grant 
broader inspection powers, and give it greater control over in- 


tentional food additives. 


Food and drug officials were in the 
thick of the news last week. The points 
in focus: Are the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration’s present powers adequate 
for its work? If changes are needed, 
what should they be? And in what 
direction? 

The views on these questions last 
week ran a considerable gamut: 

e The Supreme Court that 
FDA went beyond its authorized pow- 
ers when it filed a criminal action 
against a plant operator who refused 
admission to FDA inspectors. 

e The American Pharmaceutical 
Manufacturers Association’s legal 
counsel contends that FDA wants to 
use its Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act 
powers to rule on the efficacy as well 
as the safety of new materials. 

e FDA Commissioner Charles W. 
Crawford, speaking to the National 
Food and Nutrition Institute, reiterat- 
ed his point that there is a serious gap 
in consumer protection in the use of 
intentional food additives. 

Each of these items underlined the 


feels 


fact that a concerted effort to amend 
food and drug laws will be made in 
The 
question, however. 

Despite the long-heralded change 
in atmosphere, Congress isn’t expected 
seriously to limit FDA powers. But 
by the same token, there is not much 
likelihood of broad extension to the 
Food and Drug statutes. 

FDA, Commissioner Crawford has 
said, stands on its record. And it has, 
in general, 


Congress. outcome is another 


done a competent job. 
Among the few questionable points 
are these: It has held that manufactur- 
ers should be forced to refund money 
to those purchasers of goods who had 
relied on labels in 
buying the product, even though no 
purchaser asked for such refund. It 
has viewed that advertising of a prod- 
uct (even when out of control of the 
manufacturer) is an extension of the 
manufacturer’s label, thus may be used 
to prove misbranding or adulteration. 
In one case, a three-judge statutory 
court found that FDA officials had 


misrepresented 
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arbitrarily, un 
reasonably, oppressively and unlawful 
ly.” But this case was an exception, 
and certainly not the rule. 
Inspection Import: The Supreme 
Court’s action in limiting FDA’s in 
spection powers was apparently based 


acted “capriciously, 


on vagueness in the law. There are 
of course, reasons other than fear of 
prosecution for which a plant manager 
could refuse inspection. He could do 
so on constitutional grounds; he might 
be wanting to protect secret process 
ing details. 

Justice William O. Douglas, who 
wrote the court's opinion, said that no 
matter how he read the law, it does 
not give fair warning to a plant man 
ager that if he fails to give permission 
for an inspection, he is liable to be 
judged a criminal. 

Actually, the curtailment 
will mean little. Most manufacturers 
welcome FDA inspectors. Only place 
where it may hurt FDA is in checking 
on operators on the “shady fringe.” 


court’s 


Crawford's Lament: Departing from 
the text of his speech at the nutrition 
meeting,® Crawford stressed the need 
for new legislation to broaden FDA's 
inspecting powers. 

In his prepared speech, he dwelt 
mainly on the need for consumer edu 


cation to overcome the influence of 
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self-designated “authorities” who tout 
theories on soil depletion, organic 
farming and sub-clinical deficiencies 
of food elements. 

On food additives, Crawford told 
his audience of home economists, nu- 
trition experts that “a ferment of com- 
petitive development in the food and 
chemical industries aimed at improve- 
ment of food is stimulating the use 
of additives .. . but testing programs 
and methods of testing have not kept 
up with risks imposed by new develop- 
ment.” 

Thus, he said, though many testing 
programs are adequate, a new law 
section covering chemical additives 
is necessary. 

H. E. Longenecker, chairman of the 
National Research Council’s Food Pro- 
tection Committee, pointed out one 
fact often overlooked in discussing in- 
tentional food additives: “The prob- 
lem of defining the point of safety re- 
mains, whatever the law.” 

Pharmaceutical Problem: The phar- 
maceutical makers’ counsel, Charles 
Wesley Dunn, urged that companies 
oppose all demands for additional 
controls which would hinge more on 
arbitrary standards of usefulness rath- 
er than on safety. 

The point made by Dunn, a noted 
authority on food-drug-cosmetic legal 
problems, is one which has been echo- 
ed in fields other than drugs. A main 
fear of chemical food additive manu- 
ufacturers is subordination of safety 
considerations to opinions on utility. 
A chemical company lawyer quotes 
this rationalization from a lower-eche- 
lon FDA official: “Well, I din’t think 
housewives needed sliced — bread, 
either.” ) 

FDA, incidentally, has increased its 
Washington public relations program. 
A few days ago, it invited 10 Wash- 
ington newspapermen to tour its lab- 
oratories. Also, it has begun work with 
its consumer advisory panel, consist- 
ing of 16 women, one from each of 
its regional districts. The panel was 
set up to examine consumer opinions 
on such subjects as what constitutes 
1 label or whether consumers read the 
list of materials contained in a food 
product. 

Such activities, correctly admin- 
istered, are good — and _ justifiable — 
public relations. But some observers 
have wondered about the timing, co- 
incidental with the start of a campaign 
for food law amendment. 

Congressional Confab: There is a 
good chance that some _ proposed 
changes will get serious discussion in 
Congress. But manufacturers with 
the most at stake feel that they will 
be able to give an adequate presenta- 
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Repeat Performance for Soap-Makers 


Cleanliness may rank next to godli- 
ness, but the U. S. Department of Jus- 
tice professes to see a monopolistic 
motive behind the operations of the 
country’s three largest manufacturers 
of soaps and detergents: Procter & 
Gamble, Colgate-Palmolive-Peet, and 
Lever Bros. 

After having prosecuted the same 
three companies in 1942 (instead of 
contesting the case, the companies 
paid fines totaling $60,000) and hav- 
ing led a federal grand jury in New- 
ark, N. J., on a minute investigation 
of the soap business during the past 
six months (the jury voted not to in- 
dict), the Department’s Antitrust Divi- 
sion last week filed a civil suit in U. S. 
District Court in Newark calling on 
those companies for another go-around 
of litigation under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. Also named as defendant: 
the Association of American Soap & 
Glycerine Producers, Inc. 

This time, however, the soap-makers 
aren't going to be mild and meek in 
their court appearance; presidents of 
all three companies were quick to say 
that they would fight the suit and ex- 
pected to win. 

Ask Break-Up: The government is 
asking the court to split up the three 


large companies into an unspecified 
number of independent companies “so 
as to restore competitive conditions” 
in the industry. 

These are the principal charges that 
are alleged by the government and 
vigorously denied by the defendants: 

e That the companies have con- 
tinued to monopolize the industry 
since the 1942 law suit, preventing 
new producers from getting a foot- 
hold in the business. 

e That companies in the business 
have been restrained from marketing 
new products. 

e That the three big companies 
dominated the trade association, caus- 
ing it to assist them in their “con- 
spiracy.” 

e That the companies exchanged 
marketing information and fixed prices. 

e That the companies shared pat- 
ents, processes and apparatus for mak- 
ing spray-dried soap products. 

e That the companies controlled 
production and prices of glycerine and 
practically controlled prices of tallow 
and grease. 

e That the companies acquired ex- 
clusive patent rights controlling base 
materials and processes for making 
detergents. 





tion of their case. They fear legislation 
that would be overly restrictive, whe- 
ther administered by the FDA that 
way or not. 

Say they: Good intentions and a 
good record are no substitute for a 
good law. 


EXPANSION... . 
Synthetic Vanillin: Ontario Paper Co. 
has started production of synthetic 
vanillin from waste sulfite liquors at 
Thorold, Ont. The paper company 
already produces industrial alcohol as 
a by-product of pulping. 


« 
Sulfur Recovery: Gulf Oil Corp. is 
now operating a new sulfur recovery 
unit at Port Arthur, Tex. The sulfur, 
recovered in liquid form from hydro- 
gen sulfide extracted from refinery 
“off gases,” will be converted into sul- 
furic acid used in its alkylation proc- 
ess. 

. 
Bauxite: Reynolds Metals Co. has 
purchased all assets of Berdice Co. 
Ltd., British Guiana, subsidiary of 
American Cyanamid Co. The sale in- 
cludes plants, machinery, transpor- 
tation equipment, and a stockpile of 
high-grade ore containing 58%% alu- 
mina. Reynolds has other mining con- 


cessions in Dutch Guiana, Haiti and 
Jamaica; but to date the bulk of its 
bauxite has come from mines in Ar- 
kansas. 

Recently, Reynolds entered into a 
29-year contract to supply alumina 
requirements of Anaconda Copper 
Co., and the capacity of the new plant 
in British Guiana is expected to assure 
a substantial part of the bauxite need- 
ed for this purpose. 

a 


Glass Fiber: American Air Filter Co. 
plans construction of a glass fiber 
plant in Louisville, Ky., to be run by 
its wholly owned subsidiary, Famco. 
Completion of the plant is expected 
by Aug. ’53. 
« 

Paper: Olin Industries Inc.’s alleged 
decision to build a $30 million paper 
mill in Louisiana is said to have been 
influenced largely by Arkansas’ “un- 
realistic tax status.” Olin last year 
purchased all rail and lumber hold- 
ings of the Frost Lumber Industries, 
Inc., in Arkansas, Louisiana and Tex- 
as. It subsequently planned to build a 
large paper mill, with tentative sites 
in both Ark. and La. 

Water, transportation and material 
sources are reported to have been 
other factors involved. 
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Where the United States has its Point Four program, 
Britain has its Colombo Plan to help development of 
South and Southeast Asia. But where U.S. assistance there 
is to total $250 million, the Colombo expenditures will 
equal $5.4 billion by June, 1957. The long-term plans to 


ist id 


FOR FERTILIZER: New gas scrubbers. 
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LEARNING NEW SKILLS: Two East Indians work alongside a Briton in a chemical training center. 


Britain's Billions, Asia’s Aid 


develop natural wealth and raise living standards (and 
short-term famine relief) are administered under the direc- 
tion of Rajendra Coomaraswamy. In addition to construct- 
ing physical facilities, better than 650 operating technicians 
have already been trained. 
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Chemical Firm Sued: Down in Balti- 
more an employee of Mutual Chemical 
Co. of America has sued that con- 
cern and its examining physician for 
$150,000. Leonard Kalbskoff says in 
his complaint that because the phy- 
sician failed to observe Kalbskoff’s tu- 
bercular condition when he applied 
for a job in March, 1951, his condi- 
tion became more serious and his three 
daughters contracted the disease from 
him. The company hired Kalbskoff as 
a pipefitter. Four ‘months later, he be- 
came too sick to work, and a second 
examination showed the TB. The phy- 
sician then looked back at the X-ray 
films from the first examination and 
observed that they also showed the 
presence of the disease. 
e 

State Asks $5 Million: Texas is suing 
for $5 million for its “unlawful dis- 
possession” plus the state’s share in 
bonuses, rentals and royalties from 
mineral rights on 4,000 acres of land 
in Duval county. State Attorney-Gen- 
eral Price Daniel says the land is 
owned by the state for its permanent 
free public school fund, and that the 
surface owner, Duval County Ranch 
Co., had no right to convey all min- 
eral rights to The Texas Co. 


So ae a ee 


Unions’ Accretion: Both of the two 
major labor unions in the CPI have 
scored important victories in recent 
bargaining elections: 

e The AFL Chemical Workers 
boosted their strength in ordnance 
works by winning the bargaining 
agency at the Lone Star Ordnance 
Plant in Texarkana, Texas, receiving 
2,065 votes. 

e The CIO Gas, Coke & Chemical 
Workers have won the right to rep- 
resent production and maintenance 
employees of Carbide & Carbon 
Chemical Co. at the atomic energy 
plant in Paducah, Ky. With 529 per- 
sons voting out of the 582 eligible, 
Gas-Coke received 301 ballots com- 
pared to 223 for the AFL Atomic 
Metals Trades Council. 

© 
Dye Strike Ends: Among the more 
significant chemical labor contracts re- 
ported this week: 

e General Aniline & Film is re- 
opening its plant at Rensselaer, N.Y., 
after a 15-week strike by some 500 
AFL Chemical Workers. The new con- 
tract, running to June 1, 1954, pro- 
vides a general wage increase of 4¢ 
hour, effective next June 1; and a 
lump sum payment of $75 for each 
employee who returns to work within 
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DPA‘s LATEST TAX WRITE-OFF LIST 


Company, Locatiin 
General Electric Co., Waterford, N. Y. 
Olin Industries, Inc., East Alton, Ill. 
Freeport Sulphur Co., Freeport, Tex. 
Climax Uranium Co., Grand Junction, Colo. 


Panogen, Inc., Boulder, Colo. 
Hanna Coal and Ore Corp., Douglas, Ore. 


Corpus Christi Oxygen Co., Corpus Christi, Tex. 


International Minerals G Chemical Corp. 
R. M. Hollingshead Corp., Camden, N. J. 


one week. The union had asked a 
514¢ rise and a cost-of-living escalator 
clause. 

e Hoffman-LaRoche Pharmaceuti- 
cal’s 10¢/hour boost for 1,462 em- 
ployees at its plant in Nutley, N.J., 
has been okayed by WSB. 

e Southern Alkali and CIO Gas- 
Coke have signed a contract ending a 
two-month strike at the plant in Cor- 
pus Christi, Texas. The 478 employees 
will receive an 11¢ wage rise, 6 paid 
holidays per year, and three-week paid 
vacations after 15 years’ service. 

e WSB has extended its blessing to 
an 8¢ pay increase and a new retire- 
ment plan for employees of Sun 
Chemical at Norwood, Mass. The 
workers, members of the AFL Fire- 
men & Oilers union, are to receive 
$125/month at retirement age 65. 

e Four Gas-Coke locals in New 
Jersey have new pacts for 1953. Ani- 
graphic Process, Inc., is granting a 
6¢ increase and a 48-hour layoff no- 
tice; Spencer Kellogg & Sons, a three- 
year contract w'th a 5!2¢ wage boost 
and quarterly cos*-of-living adjust- 
ments; Archer-Daniels-Midland, a 2¢ 
increase plus an additional 5¢ subject 
to WSB approval and an increase in 
pension benefits to $125/month in- 
cluding social security payments; and 
River Plate Import & Export Co., a 
5¢ wage hike, $75 Christmas bonus, 
and three days off with pay in case 
of death in the family. 

* 
Hitting the Rough Spots: In a few 
instances, labor relations have been 
curdled by strikes and jurisdictional 
rivalry. 

e When it was reported that Gen- 
eral Aniline had offered a pay increase 
to its striking employees at Rensselaer, 
N.Y., workers at the Binghamton plant 
of Ansco (a General Aniline division) 
took encouragement. During negotia- 
tions with three unions, and with a 
fourth union’s contract due to expire 
soon, Ansco has insisted that it’s not 
in position to raise wages this year. 
Some union officials are contending 
that the boost given to the Rensselaer 
strikers indicates a break in General 
Aniline’s stand. 

e@ Ansco also is involved in a law- 


Amount Cer- 
Certified tified 
$10,410,000 60 
123,300,000 85 
2,730,000 
283,253 
22,123 
67,220 
22,000,000 
356,000 
412,500 
337,950 


Preduct 
Methyl chloride 
Primary aluminum 
Sulfur 
Uranium concentrates 
Uranium ore 
Fungicides 
Ferro-nickel 
Oxygen 
Sulfuric acid 
Military chemicals 


suit filed by the AFL Chemical Work- 
ers, who have asked the state supreme 
court to order the company to arbi- 
trate a dispute over the discharge of 
three union members. Ansco says the 
union’s grievance is “entirely baseless 
and without merit”; the union claims 
the men were fired “without sufficient 
cause” and should be reinstated with 


back pay. 
COMPANIES... . 


Matheson/Coleman & Bell: Following 
the consolidation of Matheson Co. and 
Coleman & Bell Co., Matheson will 
move technical personnel from East 
Rutherford, N.J., to Norwood, Ohio. 
where Coleman & Bell had head- 
quartered. Matheson sales and ad 
ministrative personnel will remain at 
East Rutherford. 


. 
Publicker Industries, Inc. has pur 
chased a fermentation alcohol plant 
at Gretna, La., from United Distillers 
of America, one of its chief competi- 
tors. As a result of the deal Publicker 
plans to expand the scope of its activi 
ties and widen its share of the avail- 
able market for the fermentation al- 
cohol it produces. Gretna offers cheap 
rail and water facilities. 
e 

Stock issues were in 
week: 

e American Potash and Chemical 
Corp. has completed sale of 30,000 
shares of a new issue of $4.75 cumula- 
tive preferred stock to a group of in 
stitutional investors. The new series 
B preferred stock is convertible into 
two shares of class B stock on or prior 
to Dec. 31, 1962. 

e Filtrol Corp. has named Blyth & 
Co., Inc. to manage a syndicate that 
will underwrite a secondary offering 
of 653,500 shares of its common stock 
Public distribution is expected around 
Dec. 18. 


the news this 


« 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. ended a 
$20 million credit this week by taking 
down $10 million for working capital 
from six institutional investors. Hooker 
borrowed the first $10 million when 
it set up the $20 million loan agree 
ment last May. 
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TO SIDE 
ENTERING MIXER ENTERING MIXER 


From the smallest laboratory stirrers and 
portable mixers to the largest top and 
side entering mixers, Eastern Mixers 
offer a selection to fit your needs for 
mixing all types of fluids under a wide 
variety of operating conditions. Eastern 
engineers are always available to work 
out your mixing problems with you. alogs, Series 9”. 


Eastern Co pacing 


Regent Street East Norwalk, Conn, 


SEND FOR SERIES OF CATALOGS 


For complete in- 
formation and en- 
gineering data, 
write for “Eastern 
Fluid Mixing Cat- 
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For CPI Expansion: Blend Securities .. . 


Chemical process companies, already among the top- 
ranking businesses from the standpoint of lofty price- 
earning ratios, may have the chance to do an even 
better job for their stockholders during future expansion 
programs by utilizing their high investor standing to 
achieve better balanced capital structures. 


These encouraging tidings come from banker Roland 
P. Soule, who has both an “inside” and a “bird's-eye” 
view of this industry after a duplex career as engineer 
and corporate executive. He suggests that chemical 
companies re-examine their attitudes toward capital 
structure “to determine if their policies still serve the 
best interests of the common stockholders.” 


_.. to Cut Costs, Reduce Risks 


With its past performance and future 
prospects attested to by the high price- 
earnings ratios of its stock, the chem- 
ical processing industry is in a good 
position to improve the “balanced pro- 
portions” of its capital structure. For 
some companies, this might mean in- 
creased use of common stock or retain- 
ed earnings; but for the industry as 
a whole, this looks like a good time to 
make more use of long-term debt to 
trim the costs of continued expansion, 

This is the suggestion of Roland P. 
Soule, formerly a consulting engineer, 
later vice-president of American Ma- 
chine & Foundry, and now vice-presi- 
dent of New York’s Irving Trust Co., 
one of the largest banks in the United 
States. This week, Soule was inter- 
viewed by CuHemicaL WEEK about 
some penetrating statements in his 
talk at the recent winter conference 
of the Manufacturing Chemists’ Asso- 
ciation. 

New Equity Is Costly: Soule, con- 
tending that company officers often 
fail to recognize how retained earn- 
ings and new common stock can have 
“cost” to stockholders, shows that for 
better grade industrial companies 
these forms of equity capital were 
about 2% times as expensive as long- 
term debt in 1937 and nearly 7% 
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times as expensive in 1951. 

His yardstick to measure the cost 
of new capital in any form: “The 
effect upon net earnings per common 
share of whatever must be paid to 
attract the new capital.” To the old 
concepts of “interest yield” as the cost 
of long-term debt and “dividend yield” 
as the cost of preferred stock capital, 
Soule adds the phrase “earnings yield” 
as the cost of new equity capital. This 
he defines as the ratio of earnings to 
market price. Viewing the cost of capi- 
tal “through the eyes of the common 
stockholder, not of the accountant,” 
he sees retained earnings as a stock- 
holder subscription similar to new 
common stock not only in form but 
also in cost. He expresses these costs 
as annual percentages of the new 
funds raised. 

Soule makes it clear that he is “by 
no means proposing that the cheapest 
capital is necessarily the best”; he says 
a company’s fund-raising program 
should make use of the various types 
of capital “in such proportion as to 
obtain the lowest average cost for its 
new capital without subjecting itself 
to undue risks.” Bonds and notes offer 
low cost but relatively greater risk; 
common stock is safest but most ex- 
pensive. He points out that too much 


senior capital means too much “capi- 
tal leverage” on common stock earn- 
ings, which then fluctuate excessively; 
and also means a decline in the rating 
of a company’s bonds and in the 
price-earnings ratio of its common 
stock. 

Chemical Firms Play It Safe: In 
general, the CPI has not made so 
much use of borrowed capital “as the 
high quality of its earnings might 
seem to warrant,” Soule feels. He 
notes that while the capital structure 
of all manufacturing industries in 
1951 contained an average of 11%% 
of long-term debt and the averages 
for some industries ranged from 0% to 
30%, the chemical industry’s ratio ot 
long-term debt to total capital was 
only slightly more than 10%. 

However, there’s wide diversity in 
the capital structures of chemical com- 
panies, and Soule’s advice about re- 
examining financial policies is aimed 
at companies on both extremes. For 
twenty large, diversified chemical 
companies, their capital structures as 
of last Dec. 31 contained from 0% 
to 33% long-term debt, 0% to 42% 
preferred stock, and 41% to 100% 
common equity. Averages were 10.4%, 
12.5%, and 77.1%, respectively. 

Re-investment Popular: Withhold- 
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Bring ACETYLENE into its 


new light... through 


LUMMUS 
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SYNTHETIC FIBERS 
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...@ word 
about 
LUMMUS 


The Lummus Com- 
pany designs, engineers and 
builds petroleum, petrochem- 
ical, and chemical plants. We 
have been doing it for better 
than fifty years—at sites all 
over the world—to the tune of 
over 600 plants. Lummus-built 
units make the world’s most- 
needed chemical products. We 
were at the forefront in pro- 
viding huge styrene and buta- 
diene plants to feed synthetic 
rubber output. In the field of 
ethylene manufacturing fa- 
cilities, the name Lummus 
looms biggest of all. 


- ~*~ 


Acetylene gas played a modest role 
at the turn of the century. It lit some 
homes and streets, and the road ahead 
for automobiles and bicycles. 


But acetylene chemistry has placed this 
versatile gas in a new light—the light 
of chemical greatness. It is today’s 
process newsmaker—the parent of hun- 
dreds of chemicals and chemical prod- 
ucts. Based only on what is known right 
now, two billion pounds will be needed 
in 1960! 


The proven Wulff Process for the pro- 
duction of high-purity low-cost acety- 
lene from hydrocarbons is now available 
through The Lummus Company. Com- 
pared with other processes, a plant 


utilizing the Wulff Process offers a num- 
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RESINS, SOLVENTS, 
SPECIALTY OILS 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


ber of economically attractive features: 
1) employing a unique regenerative 
thermal technique, no oxygen plant is 
required; and the electric power re- 
quirements are extremely modest; 2) 
initial plant investment is substantially 
lower; 3) low maintenance costs have 
been proved; 4) manufacturing costs of 
about 6! cents a pound are indicated; 
5) process flexibility permits the use of 
any vaporizable hydrocarbon as raw 
feed stock. 


Regardless of your present or proposed 
utilization of acetylene, it will pay you 
to learn more about this proven process. 
The Lummus Company has detailed 
engineering studies, and is ready to 


team up with you today. 


j‘uummus|' THE LUMMUS COMPANY 


385 MADISON AVENUE, 


NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


HOUSTON «+ CHICAGO + LONDON © PARIS © CARACAS 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY .... 


To show how costs of various forms of capital can be 
compared, Soule gives the four examples in the follow- 
ing table, with the resulting effects on common stock 
earnings for imaginary ABC Co. Present earnings are 
taken as $2 million /year: income tax rate at 50% leaves 
$1 million net or $1 per common share. Then, to raise 
$3 million for expansion project that will gross 20%, the 


company could proceed: 


A 
By selling 
BONDS 
drawing 
4% interest 


B 


By selling 
PREFERRED STOCK COMMON STOCK 
drawing 

5% dividends 


= 


By selling 


at $20/share 
(if possible) 


By selling 
COMMON STOCK 
at $10/share 

(if possible) 


Outstanding shares of COMMON STOCK would number: 


1,000,000 


1,000,000 


1,150,000 


1,300,006 


ANNUAL EARNINGS then will be increased by 20% of $3 million 


to a total of: 


$2.6 million 


(of which $120,000 must 
be taken out for interest) 


After paying Income Taxes at rate of 50%, 


NET EARNINGS of: 
$1.24 million 


$2.6 million 


$1.3 million 


$2.6 million 


$1.3 million 


(of which $150,000 must 
be taken out for dividends) 


And this remainder per share of common stock amounts to: 


So PRE-TAX COST OF 
A% 


ing dividends from the common stock- 
holders and investing such retained 
earnings, Soule remarks, is about 
equally as expensive to the stock- 
holder as new common stock issuance 
in financing expansion projects—which 
is “not always acknowledged” by man- 
agement. He considers this matter 
“entirely pertinent” for the chemical 
industry, which in recent years has 
raised seven or eight times as much 
new capital in the form of retained 
earnings as in new common stock. 
Soule explains the equivalent pre- 
tax cost of retained earnings like this: 
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$2.6 million 


Company has 


$1.3 million 


NEW CAPITAL would be: 


10% 10% 


If the hypothetical ABC Co. in the 
above table took all of last year’s 
net earnings after taxes, $1 million or 
$1 a share, and put that sum into a 
project paying off at 20%, then earn- 
ings after taxes (at 50%) would move 
up by $100,000, leaving a net increase 
of 10¢/share. If the market’s char- 
acteristic price-to-earnings ratio for 
ABC stock is 10 (a not uncommon 
case), the price of the stock probably 
will rise by $1 a share. “Since the 
shareholders would be gaining in prin- 
cipal exactly what they lost in in- 
come,” Soule continues, “it follows 


20% 


that the 20% rate of earnings on the 
new project would be exactly balanced 
by the cost of the capital employed.” 

He cites recent figures on new capi- 
tal to show the extent to which chemi- 
cal concerns have been using retained 
earnings. 

The twenty large chemical process 
companies referred to above raised 
more than $2.9 billion in new funds 
during the five-year period ending 
last year, of which amount about $1 
billion was depreciation reserves. As 
to the rest, 18% came from long-term 
debt, 22% from preferred stock, 7% 
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the number one builder of nitric acid plants ? 


In recent years, over 90% of the nitric acid plants built in the 
U. S. have been built by C & I. 


Why?... because C & 1 engineering, design, and construction 
know-how plus vast experience delivers your. nitric plant at a FIXED 
COST... ona FIXED DATE. Size of nitric acid plants range from 10 
to 200 tons per day. ‘ 


C & 1 is also prepared to build Neutralizer, Ammonium Nitrate 
and Complex Fertilizer plants. Your inquiries are invited. 


THE CHEMICAL & INDUSTRIAL CORP. 


CINCINNATI 26, OHIO 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


from common stock, and 53% from 
retained earnings. 

Paying the Piper: Assuming an aver- 
age tax rate of 41% (normal and sur- 
tax) over the period, pre-tax costs of 
that new capital averaged about 34% 
for borrowed capital, 64% for prefer- 
red stock, and 13%% for common 
equity. For individual companies, 
these costs ranged between 2.75%— 
3.75% on borrowed capital, 54%%— 
7%% on preferred stock, and 11%— 
18% on common equity. 

Thus, common equity was, in gen- 
eral, about twice as expensive to those 
companies as preferred stock during 
those years, and preferred stock was 
twice as costly as long-term debt. 

Upon demonstrating that new equi- 
ty capital can be regarded as having 
“cost” to common stockholders, and 
maintaining that it’s impossible for a 
company to lead a separate life and 
—if it chooses—benefit at the expense 
of its owners, Soule comes to a final 
word about expansion plans. 

Some managements, he cautions, 
may wish to raise their sights in esti- 
mating what rate of return they should 
demand from new projects. If such 
projects are to be financed largely by 
reiained earnings or new common 
stock, “then a very definite minimum 
rate of return must be earned merely 
to have the common stockholders as 
well off as if the project had not been 
undertaken.” Among the leading com- 
panies of the chemical industry today, 
the rate ranges from 10% to 20%, de- 
pending on the price-earnings ratios. 

Plans Become Passé: “Capital struc- 
tures, like everything else, can get out 
of date,” Soule sums up. “At one ex- 
treme, some managements might have 
been drawn by the attraction of cheap 
senior capital into a position which, 
if not corrected by added common 
equity, may prove to be uncomfor- 
table in the event of some serious 
depression in the future. At the other 
extreme, other managements might 
be clinging to an ultra-conservative 
position (too much reliance on com- 
mon equity for new capital) that no 
doubt was right for some companies 
when the quality of their earnings 
was lower and when the cost advan- 
tages of senior capital were not so 
great. 

“There is no more merit to an un- 
necessarily conservative capital struc- 
ture than to an unnecessarily conser- 
vative engineering design. Each must 
have an adequate safety factor, of 
course, but a safety factor which is 
needlessly high may become—at least 
from the common stockholder’s point 
of view—little more than a_ costly 
waste.” 
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Do You Stack Up as A 
Growth Company? 


Yes, IF: 


Sales Are Up More 
Than Six Fold 


Physical Volume Has 
More Than Quadrupled 


1952 


Annual Sales Gain* is Above9 0”, 
Return on Total Assets: Beats? |”, 


No matter how you slice it, to be 
described as a ‘growth’ company is 
top-flight praise. Yet no single measure 
of growth—sales, assets, profits, or 
competitive position—is a yardstick in 
itself. 

A series of tests, some of which rely 
on sales volume, and others which 
look to profits (the test of most in- 
vestment analysts) as criteria of 
growth, can successfully sift the field, 
however. Any company breaking par 
on all scores merits commendation of 
‘growth’, a handsome tribute to its 
firm management. 

The Pros: With certain reservations, 

each of the following tests is indica- 
tive. Together they constitute a for- 
midable barrier separating a growth 
company from those who also ran. 
¢ A growth company’s sales must 
have increased more than six fold 
during the past twenty years. 
e Its physical volume of business 
* Annual sales gain is an average determined 
from production figures compiled by Stanford 
Research Institute over the period 1929-1950 
for the chemical industries. 


+ Return on total assets is defined as net 
profits after taxes divided by total assets. 


should have multiplied better than 
four fold over the same period. 
e In direct proportion to its indus- 
try’s growth, its yearly manufacturing 
production should have increased 
more than a specified percentage. (In 
the chemical industry, where growth 
has been generally rapid, this annual 
production increase must have ex- 
ceeded 9.0%.) 
e Sales must have increased faster 
than assets, and the margin of net 
profits on sales should either have 
been maintained or increased. Per- 
centage-wise, in the chemical and al- 
lied products industry, this rate of 
return on total assets, the stockhold- 
er’s delight, should have exceeded 
2.1%. 

There is an additional, less quanti- 
tative yardstick: 
© The number of new products added 
or dropped from a company’s line over 
the past decade may be significant of 
growth, since dropping products often 
increases profit margins by concen- 
trating growth in higher return items. 
Such a criterion does not conversely 
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can these Baker 
AMMONIUM THIOCYANATE 


features make 


your product better? 


Check for Gourict: lpertanteetates 
ority of Baker Ammonium Thiocyanate, 
Technical Crystal. 
Industry after industry investigated its 
seven features—made comparative tests— 
and decided that this all-synthetic Ammo- 
nium Thiocyanate (Sulfocyanate) had 
qualities that would, in turn, give thei- 
process or products superiority. 


Whether you buy Ammonium Thiocya- 
nate for textiles or textile printing, for 
adhesives, as an inhibiting agent, or for a 
hundred and one other uses, you owe it to 
yourself to check the Sulfocyanate you 
may be using with Baker (all-synthetic) 
Thiocyanate. 


Check every one of the seven Baker fea- 
tures. See which ones may help your com- 
pany—then ask for samples and prices. 


The comparative tests will be your best 
guide to value. 


Address: J. T. Baker Chemical Co., Exec- 
utive Offices and Plant, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


am 


Baker Chemicals 


REAGENT + FINE + INDUSTRIAL 





BUSINESS WHY THROUGHOUT 
THE NATION 


“Liquid” is proud to number among its 
customers many of the Nation’s business 
leaders — such as those listed here. 


Dependable purity, security of supply, 

fast service and convenient availability 
GAS @ LIQUID © SOLID (Ory ice) from 102 distribution points across the 

nation — are some of the reasons leaders 
World’s Largest Producers of CO, buy and specify Red Diamond CQ). 


A National Network of Service : Pier . 
Complete technical service is available 


on request. 


“ LIQUID 
Q CARBONIC CORPORATION 


3100 S. Kedzie Ave., Chicago 23, Ill. 





hold true, however, particularly in the 
basic chemical industry. 

The Cons: Criteria of growth based 
only on sales volume may dangerously 
misrepresent company development, 
though, since doing more business on 
a lower profit margin could hike the 
ante considerably. On the other hand, 
to measure growth solely by the rate 
of return on a company’s assets could 
produce equally misleading visions of 
grandeur, in that the extent of debt 
capitalization (interest being deducted 
in this test before net profits are de- 
termined) is not revealed in the per- 
centile return figure. Taken together, 
most of the bugs are ironed out, and 
only surprisingly few companies fit the 
bill in all respects. 


ool. 2k} Sree 
Nitrogen/Pakistan: Union Chimique 
Belge, at Daudkhel, has recently con- 
tracted to supply technical advice for 
the erection and initial operation of a 
factory to produce ammonium sulfate. 
Operation will eventually be handled 
by the Pakistan Development Corpora- 
tion, and is designed to have an initial 
production capacity of 50 thousand 
tons per annum. 
« 

Uranium/South Africa: A loan has 
been negotiated between the Rand- 
fontein Estates Gold Mining Company 
and the Atomic Energy Board to fi- 
nance a sulfuric acid and by-product 
uranium plant which is to be built 
at Witwatersrand. 


e 

Norsk Hydro, the Norwegian chemical 
manufacturer, plans a large-scale in- 
crease in production of ammonia and 
urea. Norsk Hydro also has in plan- 
ning stages expansions of its elemental 
phosphorus, magnesium, and calcium 
carbide facilities. 


* 

Sulfur/Australia: Australia is likely to 
be independent of overseas supplies 
of sulfur for sulfuric acid manufacture 
by 1955 when production capacity 
will equal domestic demand. 


o 

Cellulose: Kohorn Engineering Co. of 
Manila will build a pilot plant at 
Ma-ao, Occidental Negros province, 
for full-scale pulping from bagasse 
pulp. Simultaneously, Cia. de Cellulise 
Banex, in Brazil, has acquired ex- 
clusive production rights to a new 
process known as Polpex, developed in 
Great Britain, which will make pos- 
sible the extraction of cellulose from 
banana stalks. 


2 
I. G. Farben/Germany: The demand 
for conversion of I. G. Farben chemi- 
cal combine shares has been requested 
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For almost 40 years, Glycer- 
ine has contributed to the 
keeping qualities of Heide 
"Licorice Pastilles”. Glycer- 
ine’s ability to retain mois- 
ture improves the shelf life 
of these familiar candies... 


keeps them fresh longer! 











FULLY ACCEPTED ... FULLY AVAILABLE IN ALL GRADES! 


Improved stability of Glycerine supply means you can count on dependable 
delivery of this time-tested ingredient. You can confidently build your formula- 
tions around Glycerine — without concern for emergency substitutions. 

Candy manufacturers and many other food processors rely on Glycerine’s 
humectant action to preserve freshness and maintain palatability. It is widely 
used as a solvent for flavoring and coloring agents. Glycerine also acts as a 
sweetener and blending agent. Its high viscosity imparts smoothness to mixtures, 
prevents graining. 

Recent research also indicates that Glycerine will lengthen shelf life of 
butter creams and similar perishables by suppressing fatty acid formation. 

In hundreds of applications in the food field, U.S.P. Glycerine provides an 
unmatched balance of properties, ready acceptance, and established freedom 
from toxicity. Write for a copy of the booklet, “Why Glycerine for Foods?” 


G LYCERINE P ropucers’A SSOCIATION 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Bemis Now 
Offers You 


Quantacolor 





You can get the sales benefits of 
QUANTACOLOR in your branded 
bags FROM BEMIS ONLY. It adds 
nothing to your bag cost. This is an- 
other extra Bemis service to make 
your brand sell better and more 
profitably. 


What is Quantacolor? 


Quantacolor is a scientific yardstick 
for making certain that the colors 
combined in any design or product 
are in harmony .. . that they look 
right together. Nature creates colors 
in four Quantas . . . and there are 
all colors of the spectrum in each 
Quanta. Colors from the same Quanta 
are pleasing together. Colors from 


Whether you use Bemis Paper 
Bags, Cotton Bags, Burlap Bags 
or Plastic Bags... you will benefit 
from Quantacolor. Ask for details. 


Bemis 


to give your 
printed brand 
“MORE SELL” 


different Quantas are displeasing to- 
gether. Very slight changes, some- 
times scarcely noticeable, will put a 
color into the Quanta that agrees 
with its companion colors. 


Does Quantacolor actually 
help sell? 

It has proved its sales value in many 
types of packaging and merchandise. 


Does Quantacolor mean you 
must redesign your brand? 


Not at all. Maybe your brand colors 
are in perfect harmony now. If so, 
Quantacolor will confirm it. If not, 
a slight change of a color will prob- 
ably suffice. 


eeeevoeeaoeveevee ee eoeeeaeeveeeee 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO. 
405-J Pine St., 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Give me details about Quantacolor 
and how it will help sales. 


Name. 
Company 
Address 

City, Zone, State- 
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by the West German Organization for 
the protection of stockholders. It will 
be a simple share-for-share exchange 
of stock in the new successor com- 
panies, whose finances would be 
permanently impaired if such a ratio 
was not maintained. 

« 
Snia Viscosa/Italy: Due to a loss of 
export sales, Snia Viscosa is reported 
to have decided to withdraw from the 
European cartel of Synthetic Fibre 
Manufacturers, and to follow an in- 
dependent policy of price fixing. The 
decision, undoubtedly blessed by the 
British Courtauld group which con- 
trols a majority of Snia Viscosa’s stock, 
may herald a price war on interna- 
tional markets. 

° 
Great Sulphur Corp./Mexico: Result- 
ing from the drilling of a new well 
(begun in Sept.), Great Sulphur’s re- 
serve supply has quadrupled. Addi- 
tional wells are now in the process of 
construction. 

* 
Ammonium Sulfate/Japan: Japanese 
ammonium sulphate producers, con- 
sistently underbid in international 
markets, have worked out a new ap- 
proach to the problem. Under the 
scheme, low bids, even involving a 
loss, are submitted, and are offset by 
profits on domestic sales. The plan 
will be substituted for a formerly pro- 
posed system, shelved under pressure 
from the Fair Trade Commission, in- 
volving the setting up of a joint ex- 
port company by Japanese ammonium 
sulfate manufacturers. 


KEY CHANGES... 


Malcolm P. Murdock: To vice-presi- 
dent and director, Ethyl Corp., New 
York, N.Y. 


William S. Richardson: To executive 
vice-president and a director, The B. 
F. Goodrich Co., Akron, O. 


Paul B. Wishart: To general manager, 
Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Lester W. Manning: To executive 
vice-president, overseas operations, E. 
R. Squibb & Sons, New York, N.Y. 


J. H. Bruun: To director, research, 
Hooker Electrochemical Co., Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. 


BRUPOR. «+ ee 


Charles Lathrop Parsons: Secretary of 
the American Chemical Society, the 
Society’s first Parsons Award for pub- 
lic service, for outstanding contribu- 
tions to national welfare and security, 
Washington, D.C. 
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For Lubricating Action...... 


Use 1025 or 2025 as lubricant bases in medium and heavy-duty 
hydraulic fluids. They are non-volatile, non-sludging, have good 
low-temperature properties, good water-tolerance, are nori-cor- 
rosive to metals, and have very little swelling effect on rubber. 
They tend to inhibit the swelling action of some of the, more 
active solvents used in hydraulic fluid formulations. 

Use polypropylene glycols as rubber lubricants. Good lubri- 
cating action plus low ash content give quick, easy release from 
the mold and a clean burn out. 


For Solvent Power...... 


A large number of solvent applications are possible with the 
polypropylene glycols because they are solvents for many 
organic materials and are compatible with many vegetable oils, 
natural waxes, and resins. They are currently being used as 
solvents for resin-type inks. 


For Coupling Action...... 


Polypropylene glycols 1025 and 2025 are only slightly soluble 


in water but the lower molecular weight compounds, 150 and 
425, are water-soluble and have many uses in the preparation 
of soluble oils. 


For Chemical Reactivity...... 


The ehemical reactivity of these products centers around 
the two hydroxyl groups. They are used to make non-ionic 
surface-active agents, resins, plasticizers, and non-volatile 
herbicidal preparations. 


aH e : The polypropylene glycols are available in four closely 
controlled molecular weight ranges. The numbers 150, 425, 
Offices in Princhpal Cities 1025, and 2025, by which they are designated, represent their 
aA \ average molecular weights. All four products are available for 

Conde: Wid Cashcn Chautceta! time: ue immediate shipment in tank car quantities. 
For samples and further information on how polypropylene 


glycols can best serve you, call or write our nearest office. 
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Polyester Resins 
Becoming Leaders 
In Plastic Industry 


1 A comer in the chemical business 
the polyester resin group—is already 
living up to its advance billing. 


Field reports from various parts of the 
country show that polyester resins are 
making their mark in the fabrication 
of a wide variety of products. Using this 
group of compounds, manufacturers can 
mold 37-foot sailing hulls in one opera- 
tion . . . produce strong, light-weight 
automobile bodies . . . turn out cqunt- 
less other products such as luggage, pipe, 
outdoor signs and many more items. 


These low-pressure laminating and con- 
tour molding resins are produced by 
copolymerizing Monsanto’s styrene 
monomer in varied proportions with 
unsaturated polyester resins. They have 
tremendous potential when used to lam- 
inate fiber, glass cloth, paper and other 
materials. They also are excellent for 
contour-molding both large and small 
lay-ups, with little pressure and low heat. 


Market doubles in three years 


The field of application for these lam- 
inates and moldings is so promising that 
conservative estimates show the market 
doubling every three years. 


Monsanto has assumed a position as a 
leading supplier of raw materials used 
in polyester resins. 

From this one company you can obtain 
the maleic or phthalic anhydride which 
reacts with a polyalcohol. Styrene mon- 
omer for copolymerization is available 
from Monsanto’s new plant at Texas 
City. 

Because it furnishes these three prod- 
ucts Monsanto is being selected by a 
wide number of manufacturers as head- 
quarters for raw materials used in poly- 
ester resins. 


For more information, send in the 
coupon on the opposite page. 
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_ . ATE Ne, 


AUTOMOBILE BODIES of light-weight, high-strength polyester resin 


are now being tested. UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROOFING for industrial buildings can now be made from polyester 
resins made with Monsanto's styrene monomer. 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDINGS use polyester resin panels for exterior cov- 
ering because they are weather-resistant, translucent and inexpensive. 
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Maleic Anhydride 
Briquettes Available | 


2 Chemical processors are now using 
maleic anhydride in briquette form (a 
Monsanto exclusive) to increase oper- 
ating efficiency. 

Processors report that these briquettes 
offer several advantages. Their com- 
pact size—about one and three-quarter 
inches in length, plus a highly uniform 
shape, makes the briquettes ideal for 
fast weighing and handling. 

The briquette shape is growing in user 
popularity for another reason, too — 
dusting is minimized with this form of 
maleic anhydride. In addition, the con- 
venient 80-pound bag the briquettes 
are packed in can be easily palletized. 
This simplifies material-handling prob- 
lems inside the plant. 

Caking is also virtually eliminated with 
this form of maleic, and moisture pick- 
up minimized. 


3 
Announcing... 
The New and Improved 


SANTOMERSE 80 


* Lighter Color 
¢ Faster Wetting 
¢ Greater Sudsing 


All these advantages go to work 
for you when you put the new 
Santomerse 80 in your formu- 
lation. Santomerse 80 provides 
you with a synthetic detergent in 
concentrated form. It is recom- 
mended for use wherever excel- 
lent sudsing and wetting and op- 
timum detergency are required. 
For details use the coupon. 














SEND LITERATURE: 


C) Booklet, “Build Bigger Business 
with Better Products Made from 
Styrene Monomer.” 


SEND INFORMATION: 


(CD) Phthalic Anhydride 
() New Santomerse 80 
(J Santomerse No, 1 


le cs. ali 


Fertilizer in bag on right has Santomerse No. | 
(spray-dried) added. Bag on left does not 
include Santomerse. Note difference in caking. 


James E. Seymour, Chief Chemist, Illinois Farm 
Supply Company, adding Sant se No. 1 
(spray-dried) to a test batch of fertilizer. 





Wetting Agent Aids New-Type Fertilizer 


4 The development of a new-type 
fertilizer was announced at a recent 
meeting of the American Farm Re- 
search Association by Mr. James E. 
Seymour, Chief Chemist for the Illinois 
Farm Supply Company. 

According to Mr. Seymour, the-new 
plant food, called “‘Gro-Flo,” flows eas- 
ily through grain drills, fertilizer attach- 
ments and other types of applicators 
because of its uniform particle size. It 
also exhibits unusually good stability 
in storage. 


During his talk, Mr. Seymour described 
the experiments which led to the dis- 
covery that a faster and more complete 
reaction of mixed fertilizer ingredients 
would result through the use of minute 
amounts of surface-active agents. The 
result, he said, is much shorter curing 
time and a non-hardening, free-flowing 
product of uniformly high analysis. 
The surface-active agent used by the 
Illinois Farm Supply, Mr. Seymour 
No. 1, an all- 
purpose wetting agent manufactured by 
Monsanto Chemical Company. 


said, is Santomerse 


The specific grade of Santomerse No. 1 
used is light in density and spray-dried. 
[his all-purpose wetting agent is of the 
anionic type and is widely used as an 
emulsifier, dispersant and wetting agent 
in the textile, dairy and industrial clean- 
ing fields. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 





Manufacturers of fertilizers find the use 
of Santomerse has several advantages. 
It cuts costly aging time and permits a 
faster rate of bagging of finished prod- 
uct. It reduces the tendency of mixed 
goods to set up and harden in bags dur- 
ing long periods of storage. Moreover, 
the finished product retains an improved 
texture, free of hard lumps which for- 
merly caused clogging of applicators. 
For complete details on this new appli- 
cation for wetting agents, send in the 
attached coupon. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 1700 South 
Second Street, St 
Sales Offices: Birmingham, Boston, Charlotte, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, 
Ore., San Francisco, Seattle, Twin Cities. In 
Canada, Monsanto Canada Limited, Montreal. 

Santomerse: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Louis 4, Missouri. District 


MONSANTO 


CHhemicArs ~ PLASTIC 


| SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 


1700 South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 


Please send, without cost or obligation, information or literature as indicated at left, 


Company 


SHOR. cc cccccedecnes 


City. cccccccccccccccccccesecccccseesse ses eLOMs ese e cStOOssesccereesesce 
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RBS EAC 


Expanded Plastics .... 


Belong to these types 


etate 
\ ISO mate 
\ 
\ polyurethane 


V viny! 


* Licenses Nopco and American Latex 


* Not in commercial production yet. 


The debut of Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp.’s Lockfoam, newest of the ex- 
panded plastics, disrupts the status 
quo in a field that has experienced 
many such disruptions in the recent 
past. As a matter of fact, new addi- 
tions have all but completely changed 
the face of the foamed plastics busi- 
ness in the past three or four years. 
New uses and new polymers are re- 
sponsible for the transformation. 
But regardless of their differences, 
expanded plastics all share certain 
fundamental attributes: In general 


they're strong, light, buoyant, water- 
resistant, 


easy to cut and fabricate, 
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Made by 


Strux Corp. 


Lockheed Aircratt* 
Nopco Chemical Co. 
American Latex Products 


General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric** 


Dow Chemical Co. 


Armour and Co. 


Interchemical Corp.? 
U. S. Rubber Co. 
Elastomer Chemical Corp. 


Products. + Supplies pr 


t Makes 


no foams; 


supplies 


Under the name 


Strux (CCA) 


Lockfoam 
Lockfoam 
Lockfoam 


G-E Phenolic Foam 
Insulfoam 


Styrofoam 
Armofoam 


Foam Plastisol 
Ensolite 


»duct in paste form for subsequent expansion 


plastiscls and licenses foaming process. 


_... Take to the Air 


good thermal insulators and resistant 
to attack by bacteria, rot and fung- 
us. And, as you might expect, they 
share applications; flotation equip- 
ment, thermal insulation of all types, 
light-weight structural reinforcement 
in aircraft, shock absorbers, advertis- 
ing display material are examples. 
In both respects, Lockfoam runs 
true to form. But chemically it differs 
sharply from most of its counterparts. 
The plastic is a polyisocyanate poly- 
mer produced by a cross-linking poly- 
merization of an isocyanate and an 
alkyd resin. Carbon dioxide, liberated 
during the reaction, foams the mass. 


LOCKFOAM IN THE LABORATORY: Fast-foaming filler for supersonic cavities. 





Present applications for Lockfoam 
are limited almost exclusively to the 
aircraft industry. It’s used to fill vital 
spaces in aircraft parts, provides light- 
weight structural reinforcement. In its 
liquid state, Lockfoam may be poured 
or sucked into cavities. Subsequently 
it foams up to fill the cavity, adheres 
nicely to wood, metals, fabrics and 
glass fibers without aid of any kind. 

Lockheed researchers have been on 
the trail of Lockfoam since 1948. 
Earlier this year, Lockheed licensed 
American Latex Products Corp. (Haw- 
thorne, Calif.) and Nopco Chemical 
Co. (Harrison, N.J.) to produce the 
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The Chemical Industry Needs Hundreds of Thousands of Tons of Caustic Soda Each Year! 


wherever you are... 


In the chemical industry, prompt caustic 
soda delivery is of the greatest importance 
in keeping production steady. For this 
reason Dow maintains an outstanding 
network of distribution facilities. In addi- 
tion to Dow’s caustic soda solution, solid, 
flake and ground flake terminal in 
Charleston, South Carolina—Dow oper- 
ates caustic soda plants in Midland, 
Michigan; Freeport, Texas and Pittsburg, 


California. Dow caustic soda solution is 
also shipped from bulk tank terminals in 
Los Angeles, California and Carteret, 
New Jersey. Caustic soda solid, flake and 
ground flake are also shipped from 
terminals in Port Newark, New Jersey 
and Chicago, Illinois. All of these dis- 
tribution points play an important part in 
providing the chemical industry with the 
superior service it requires. 


+0 chee 


CAUSTIC 


SODA 


CHEMICALS 


INDISPENSABLE TO INDUSTRY 
AND AGRICULTURE 


€ 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY « MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York © Boston © Philadelphia ¢ Atlanta © Cleveland e Detroit 
Chicago © St.Lovis © Houston © San Francisco @ los Angeles ¢ Seattle 
Dow Chemical of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Canada 
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chemicals 


You get consistent quality and 
uniformity of potash chemicals 
because International controls 
production all the way through 
mining, refining and manufactur- 
ing—from the ore in the mine 
bed to the finished product delivered to 
your plant. You can always 
depend on prompt delivery 
in the tonnages you 
need, of potash chemicals ordered from 


International. 
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mining 


refining - manufacturing 





Address all inquiries to 





Industrial Sales Dept., Potash Division 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
General Offices: 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6 ¢ 61 Broadway, New York 6 
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plastic. American Latex is now in 
production. 

Nopco, on the other hand, is in the 
pilot stage but still researching for 
new and broader applications. Hope- 
ful possibilities along this line are 
packaging insulation, fireproof door 
material, electrical and thermal insula- 
tion for building use, refrigeration in- 
sulation, and acoustic applications. 
Cost of the isocyanate resin would 
now appear to bar several of these 
potential uses. Well aware of this 
mottled economic outlook, Nopco is 
not hitching all its foamed plastics 
hopes to the isocyanate polymer. It’s 
also investigating foamed phenolics. 

Phenolics, unlike isocyanates, are 
well-established members of the 
foamed fraternity. General Electric 
Co. has had its G-E Phenolic Foam 
for more than a decade. Like Lock- 
fast, the G-E phenolic may be foamed 
in place, forms a brittle, thermoset- 
ting, non-flammable expanded plastic. 
Unlike Lockfast, G-E Phenolic Foam 
has made no inroads in aircraft appli- 
cations, is used as thermal insulation, 
packaging material and in flotation 
equipment. 

Also a phenolic is Westinghouse’s 
Insulfoam. Early development with 
the resin pointed to insulating appli- 
cations as most promising. The plastic 
is not yet in commercial production, 
but the chances. are that when it does 
bow in it will be fitted for other jobs 
as well. Westinghouse is more inter- 
ested in its buoyancy characteristics, 
is now working with the Navy and 
Douglas Aircraft to develop the ma- 
terial. 

Polystyrene, basis of Dow Chemi- 
cal Co.’s Styrofoam, claims the dis- 
tinction of being the most important 
(tonnage-wise) chemical structure in 
fcamed plastics. Mainly on_ the 
strength of its low thermal conduc- 
tivity, structural strength and light 
weight, Styrofoam is finding wide use 
as low-temperature insulation in re- 
frigerated structures ranging from cold 
storage warehouses to home freezers. 
Dow recommends the material for in- 
sulation in masonry construction, is 
using it as the core of concrete slabs 
in a Dow warehouse now under con- 
struction at Midland, Mich. 

New Styrofoam developments are 
a self-extinguishing formulation and 
a high-density (6 to 7 pounds per cubic 
foot) product. 

Foamed cellulose acetate goes by 
the name Strux, is usually referred to 
as cellular cellulose acetate (CCA). 
It’s manufactured under license from 
the Du Pont Co. by a flash-vaporiza- 
tion process: A mix of cellulose ace- 
tate flake, barium sulfate, burned 


glass fibers and an alcohol-acetone 
solvent is heated under pressure and 
extruded. As the pressure is released 
the volatile solvent expands the ace- 
tate into a light cellular mass. Barium 
sulfate particles serve as bubble-form- 
ing nuclei while glass fibers increase 
structural strength of the finished 
product. 

Applications for cellular cellulose 
acetate are in aircraft production (as 
reinforcement for control surfaces and 
filler blocks under fuel cells); boat 
building (as buoyant filler material 
and structural members in fiber glass 
small boats); arctic housing units (as 
structural material in the form of 
laminated glass fiber sandwiches); and 
Navy life floats. 

New Look for Vinyls: A foaming 
technique, developed recently by 
Elastomer Chemical brings a new 
look to the expanded vinyls. Briefly, 
the method is a comparatively low- 
temperature, low-pressure process for 
expanding vinyl plastisol formulations 
with an inert gas. Just-completed re- 
search has succeeded in putting the 
process on a continuous basis, ap- 
preciably reducing curing time. 

Finished product is highly flexible, 
light, resistant to tearing, abrasion, 
aging and moisture. Foamed vinyl 
plastisols prepared in this manner 
more closely resemble foam rubber 
than conventional foamed plastics. 
And, as a matter of fact, Elastomer 
Chemical Corp. claims that the foam- 
ed plastisol competes with related 
rubber products more than it does 
with expanded plastics. Elastomer 
Chemical does not make the end 
product, does license the process and 
supply the special vinyl plastisols it 
requires. 

More familiar techniques, which 
make use of chemical foaming agents 
or higher pressures, account for the 
bulk of expanded vinyls currently 
available. United States Rubber Co.'s 
Ensolite and Interchemical Corp.’s 
Foam Plastisol are representative 
members of this group. Uses for the 
foamed vinyls generally hinge on their 
flexibility, buoyancy and_ shock-ab- 
sorbing qualities. Protective body pads 
for athletes is, today, an up-and-com- 
ing use serviced by products like Dura 
Flex Co.’s (Santa Monica, Calif.) 
Vinylaire. 

A novel and ingenious new use pio- 
neered by Interchemical Corp. for 
its foamed polyvinyl chloride is as a 
printing medium for three-dimensional 
decoration of fabrics and paper. 

Hybrid plastics like U.S. Rubber’s 
Expanded Royalite, which is a blend 
of what the company calls “synthetic 
rubber and thermoplastic resins” be- 
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FOR THAT 
NEW CAR ODOR.... 


“What next?” say we who cater 
to the odorizing needs of modern 
industry. An odorant to make old 
cars smell new .. . or one to take 
from the new car its smell of 
factory-newness. A mask to cover 
the odor of charred wood . . . or 
one to reproduce the smell of burn- 
ing embers. And each, strangely 
enough, a valid request motivated 
by practical purpose to which our 
specialists have successfully ap- 
plied their skills. So don't reject 
that “impossible” idea involving 
odor until you've had expert opin- 
ion as to its feasibility and its 
possibility of contributing econo- 
mical advantage to your company 
or your products. 





PLEASE FILL IN AND MAIL 
a ia cia a 


FRITZSCHE BROTHERS, Inc. 

76 NINTH AVE., NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
We are interested in [(] PERFUMES 
[[] ODOR NEUTRALIZERS for use in the 
manufacture of products checked be- 
low. What do you recommend? 

(-] FORMALDEHYDE ([_] ADHESIVES 
{_] CLEANING COMPOUNDS [] INK 
(-] FUEL Olt ([] LUBRICATING OILS 
(_] SPRAYS [1] WAXES [] PLASTICS 
[-] RUBBER [_] LATEX [] LEATHER 
[] PAINTS or LACQUER [(] TEXTILES 
(-] ROOM or [-] HOSPITAL 








DEODORANTS 
[-] OTHER PRODUCTS: 





COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
city 


ATTENTION 
TITLE: 


PRITESUHE,, 5 


PORT AUTHORITY BUILDING . 
76 NINTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, WN. Y. 
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OF POTASH 


Sulphur 
and Potash Company 


Modern, New Plant 
And Refinery 


At Carlsbad, 
New Mexico 


Address all communications to 
ASHCRAFT- 
WILKINSON CO. 


Exclusive Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address ASHCRAFT 


NORFOLK, VA. 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 
TAMPA, FLA. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 





RESEARCH. 


long in the expanded plastics picture. 
But the circle of distinct resin types, 
begun with Lockfoam is completed by 
the polyurethanes (also derived from 
isocyanates) represented by Armour 
and Co.’s Armofoam. A foamed-in- 
place product, expanded by the liber- 
ation of carbon dioxide in an exo- 


thermic reaction, Armofoam is limited 
by cost considerations to selective ap- 
plications in aircraft, electronic and 
electrical equipment manufacture. But 
continuing research here, as in other 
facets of the industry, foreshadows 
further technological improvements, 
broader fields of application. 


KESTERSON (left) and HENDRICKSON: Squeezing for by-products. 


Pay-Off in the Peel 


Several essential oils and experimental 
drugs account for the best part of the 
citrus industry's chemical contribution. 
But the possibilities have hardly been 
exhausted. Florida Citrus Experiment 
Station researchers J. W. Kesterson 
and R. Hendrickson have tapped the 
chemical potential of citrus peel for 
a series of new azo dyes. 

Samples of the dyes, produced in 
the Experiment Station’s Lake Alfred 
(Fla.) laboratories, are now getting 
the once-over from a number of in- 
terested firms. 

According to Kesterson and Hend- 
rickson, their discoveries are “acid 
azo dyes produced by coupling var- 
ious diazo solutions with naringin and 
hesperidin,” flavonone glucosides ex- 
tracted from citrus peel. Bright, light- 
fast yellow-red colors were formed 
from the reaction of the glucosides 
with the diazos of sulfanilic acid, p- 
nitroaniline, ete. Application of the 
water-soluble dyes is limited, say the 
researchers, to wool, silk, and leather. 
But “a new type of wood stain” offers 
another interesting, if uncertain, fu- 
ture outlet. 


Import of the Lake Alfred team’s 
work, now two years old, has high 
appeal for Florida citrus growers. By- 
product processing has become an in- 
tegral part of the citrus industry. But 
recovery has been restricted for the 
most part, to low-cost products—citrus- 
pulp cattle feed, citrus molasses, peel 
and seed oil, pectin, bland syrup, ete. 
Extraction of more expensive dye in- 
termediates, for example, would be a 
happy prospect. 

In times of surplus, production of 
an economically attractive by-product 
could funnel considerable quantities 
of fruit off the market. And the re- 
moval of the bitter glucosides would 
upgrade citrus molasses, make it more 
palatable as cattle feed at no loss of 
nutritional value. It’s estimated that a 
ton of citrus molasses would yield 
about 100 pounds of glucosides. 

Commercialization of Kesterson and 
Hendrickson’s efforts probably won't 
lag very far behind tangible industrial 
interest in the dyes—if and when such 
interest materializes. Florida citrus 
processors, working hand-in-glove with 
the state’s Citrus Commission and 
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Electrolytic Aids to 
CHEMICAL PROCESSING PROGRESS 





The newly designed, high capacity Hooker Type S-3 cells are playing 
an increasingly important part in the production of “workhorse” 
chemicals for the process industries. 


Uniformly high quality GLC Graphite Anodes are doing their share 
to help the electrolytic industry meet the ever increasing civilian 
and defense demands for chlorine and caustic soda. 


ELECTRODE DIVISION 


sat Lakes Carbon Corporation 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. Cie Morganton, N. C. 
® 


nad | & ’ ae 
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Graphite Anodes, Electrodes and Specialties 
Sales office: Niagara Falls, N. Y. Other offices: New York, N. Y., Chicago, Ill., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sales Agents: J. B. Hayes, Birmingham, Ala., George O'Hara, Long Beach, Cal., Great Northern Carbon & Chemical Co. Ltd, Montreai, Canada. 
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INOSITOL 


a versatile Biochemical 


Known for over a century as 
an important constituent of 
living matter, Inositol is now 
generally accepted as a mem- 
ber of the Vitamin-B Complex. 
In certain animal species it 
has been relatively easy to 
produce evidence of a nutri- 
tional deficiency of Inositol, 
and to describe the symptoms 
induced by a lack of Inositol 


in the diet. 


fhit sty 


It includes a com- 
prehensive review of 
the vitamin activity of Inositol high- 
lighting its nutritional importance. 


Chemical PR Ay A Division 
— 


v 
CORN PRODUCTS 
REFINING CO. 


17 BATTERY PLACE * NEW YORK 4 
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the growers’ Citrus Mutual, can be 
counted on not to pass up any rev- 
enue-producing aid to stabilizing the 
industry. 


® 
Thin Slice: A broad selection of trans- 
mission-type interference filters for 
isolating spectral bands in the 340 to 
800 millimicron range is newly avail- 
able from Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co. (Rochester, N.Y.). Valuable in 
colorimetry, photomicrography, flame 
photometry and color densitometry, 
the filters consist of two partially 
transmitting films of silver separated 
by a spacer film of non-absorbing ma- 
terial, all deposited on a small glass 
plate under high vacuum. Distance 
between silver films determines wave- 
length rating of filter. According to 
Bausch & Lomb, films as thin as four- 
millionths of an inch are now obtain- 
able by vacuum deposition. 

. 
Purity Boost: Smith-New York Co., 
Inc. (Freeport, N.Y.) has launched 
production of a new high-purity grade 
of p-toluenesulfonic acid. Chief use 
for the acid is catalyst in esterifica- 
tions. Promising sidelights: catalyst in 
acetylations, alkylations, dehydrations, 
isomerizations and other organic re- 
actions. Under “other uses,” Smith- 
New York lists: preparation of tanning 
agents; dispersing agent for chloro- 
prene-polyene latices; stabilizer for 
vinyl chloride polymer; and solvent for 
fine subdivision of phthalocyanine. 

e 
Rule Change: Business expenses in- 
curred for the development of prod- 
ucts or processes to enable a firm to 
bid on government work may be con- 
sidered renegotiable. That’s the import 
of new regulations just out of Defense 
Department’s renegotiation board. In- 
cluded under the new rules is basic 
research not related to current busi- 
ness. But the cost of research and 
development for reconversion purpos- 
es and post-emergency business will 
not be allowed. 

° 
Add Ten: Ten newcomers have taken 
their places on the list of more than 
3,500 organic chemicals available 
from Distillation Products Industries 
(division of Eastman Kodak Co.). In- 
cluded in the group are: benzene- 
phosphonous acid; betaine; 2,2’-di- 
ethyl-dihexylamine; | 2-N-methylani- 
linoethanol; and 2-(0-hydroxyphenyl)- 
benzoxazole, an interesting new re- 
agent for the gravimetric determina- 
tion of cadmium. 

e 
Fitting Reminder: The memory of 
Vladimir N. Ipatieff, world-famous au- 
thority on catalysis who died on Nov. 
29, has been honored by the establish- 


ment of a $25,000-a-year research pro- 
fessorship at Northwestern University. 
The grant is sponsored by Universal 
Oil Products Co. (Des Plaines, IIl.), 
which employed Ipatieff as director of 
its chemical research. The Russian- 
born organic chemist, called “the 
father of modern catalysis,” was de- 
nounced in 1936 by the Soviet Union 
as a “hireling of the capitalists” for his 
refusal to return to the U.S.S.R. 


ao 
Sulfa Improver: A British patent (671,- 
034) covering ascorbates of N-hetero- 
cyclic sulfanilamides, has recently 
been issued to New York consultant 
Simon L. Ruskin. The ascorbates are 
valuable in the treatment of open 
wounds, cause less irritation on in- 
jection than conventional therapeutic 
sulfanilamides. 

* 
Out for Blood: Thermocouples may 
soon take the play away from the 
familiar clinical thermometer in blood 
donation stations. In Philadelphia, re- 
cently, an instrument containing two 
thermocouples was tested as a means 
of speeding up  temperature-taking 
during a Red Cross blood donor visit. 
The device, tagged “thermotron” was 
developed by Minneapolis-Honeywell, 
is reported to be “twice as accurate as 
a doctor’s thermometer and up to 60 
times as fast.” 

° 
Ether Quartet: Four glycol ethers are 
new product entries from Ansul 
Chemical Co. They are: glycol ether 
121, (ethylene glycol dimethyl] ether), 
a solvent for cellulose esters, inert to 
sodium and miscible in all proportions 
with water and hydrocarbons; glycol 
ether 141 (diethylene glycol dimethyl 
ether), promising reaction medium by 
dint of its inertness to sodium; glycol 
ether 161 (triethylene glyco] dimethyl] 
ether), solvent for acetylene, sulfur 
dioxide, methyl chloride; and glycol 
ether 181 (tetraethylene glycol di- 
methyl ether), a high-boiling solvent 
used as an additive to reduce auto- 
ignition temperature of diesel fuel. 

° 
Nothing to Hide: Transparent cellu- 
lose acetate butyrate pipe and fittings 
for laboratory and pilot-plant use are 
now available from Elmer E. Mills 
Corp. (Chicago, IIl.). The pipe, in 
sizes ranging from 1 inch to 4 inches, 
is easily fabricated, resistant to attack 
by must corrosive reagents. 

« 
Rat Bane: The rodenticidal potenti- 
alities of 4-aminopteroyl glutamic acid 
are pointed up in the results of re- 
search by American Cyanamid Co. 
The compound is the basis of a re- 
cently patented (U.S. 2,575,168) ro- 
denticide preparation. 
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NOW YOU CAN REDUCE “MILL WEAR’ IN YOUR 
PROCESSING OPERATIONS BY SCOURING WITH 


SULFRAMIN L: 


CHEMICALLY DIFFERENT from any 


syntheti® we, have offered before! 
© 














Sulframin L is especially formulated for textile processing. Synthetic and natural 
fibers processed with eudin Sulframin L exhibit an unusually soft hand. Thereby 
the possibility of “Mill Wear" (damage and abrasion in subsequent finishing opera- 
tions) is definitely reduced. 


Goods scoured with Sulframin L are superbly conditioned for dyeing and finishing. 


Sulframin L will work very well in the continuous 
boil-off and remains effective for extended periods 
before dumping is required. Pyrophosphate plus 
soda ash are recommended as builders. 


Sulframin L is highly recommended for use in the 
dye beck as well as the boil-off. One to two quarts 


of Sulframin L are sufficient for a 10-15 piece box. 
Foam on the dye bath will be maintained through- 
out the dyeing operation, even under conditions of 
prolonged processing at the boil. 


Try Sulframin L under actual operating conditions 
in your own plant. 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE TODAY 


— we'll be pleased to ship you, at no charge, 


a five gallon sample of Sulframin L at once. 


Distributor inquiries invited 


ULTRA 
VMI 


WORKS 
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*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
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BORIC ACID AND 
OTHER BORATES 


Crystal 
BORAX 


7 Granular 
rice Powdered 


Special Quality J) Granular 
C.P. + Powdered 


BORAX 
BORAX 5 MOL. 
ANHYDROUS BORAX 
BORAX GLASS 
AMMONIUM BIBORATE 
AMMONIUM PENTABORATE 
POTASSIUM PENTABORATE 
SODIUM METABORATE 
ANHYDROUS RASORITE* 
RASORITE SPECIAL CONCENTRATES 


FERTILIZER BORATES* 
(Regular and High Grade) 


HERBICIDES 


BORASCU*" 
BORASCU-44** 
CONCENTRATED BORASCU** 
POLYBOR*: 
POLYBOR-CHLORATE' 
POLYBOR-CHLORATE 88" 


*Sodium Borate Concentrates which offer economical 
sources of Sodium Borate for special applications. 


INFORMATION, SAMPLES AND BULLETINS 
SENT PROMPTLY ON REQUEST 





PACIFIC 
COAST 
BORAX CO. 


DIVISION OF BORAX CONSOLIDATED, LIMITED 


NEW YORK 7 CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES e CLEVELAND 
PHILADELPHIA 


MANUFACTURERS OF FAMOUS 20 MULE TEAM: PACKAGE PRODUCTS 
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Looking for Profits in Waste 


THE SEARCH FOR MARKETABLE 
products from sawdust, bark and wood 
chips is a never-ending one. Latest 
development along those lines is the 
news that Weyerhaeuser Timber Co.’s 
plant at Snoqalmie Falls, Wash. is 
now in commercial production. The 
plant which started limited production 
early this summer transforms waste 
into Silvacel wood fibers. Largest 
single use for the fiber at present is in 


oil well drilling. But it is said to be re- 
sistant to decay, mold, fungus and 
moisture, also fire retardant and_ is 
finding its way into homes as an in- 
sulator. Untapped prospects include 
use in industrial filters. As operator 
(above) compacts the material into 
bales for easy handling, Robert D. 
Pauley, in charge of special products 
and Clark C. Heritage, director of de- 
velopment, plot the future of Silvacel. 


* 
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JEFFERSON CHEMICALS 


“ESSENT 
IAL CHEMICALS FROM HYDROCARBON SOURCES” 


Ethylene Oxide — For use as a_ starting material for the manufacture of 
acrylonitrile and nonionic surface active agents; 4 sterilizing agent and fumigant; 
and, in general, a Very reactive chemical intermediate. 


Ethylene Glycol — For use 2 a permanent-type antifreeze; a heat transfer 
medium; a raw material in the manufacture of low-freezing dynamite; q starting 
material for the production of synthetic fibers and alkyd resins; 4 plasticizer; 4 
constituent of hydraulic fluids; and a general solvent and chemical intermediate. 


Ethylene Dichloride — For use as an ingredient of tetraethyl lead fluid; a 
solvent for fats, oils, and waxes; 4 metal degreaser; 4 spotting agent for textile 
cleaning; 2 chemical intermediate for use in resin manufacture and in other 
processes. 


Diethylene Glycol — For use as a dehydrating agent for natural gas; 4 
moistening agent for tobacco, glue, and gelatin; a textile lubricant and coupling 
agent; a solvent in textile dyeing and printing; 4 constituent of hydraulic fluids; 
a chemical intermediate. 


Monoethanolamine — For use as a gas scrubbing agent for recovery of 
hydrogen sulfide and carbon dioxide, and as a chemical intermediate in the manu- 
facture of various surface active agents, rubber chemicals, and other materials, 
and as an agent in the manufacture of antibiotics. 


Diethanolamine — For use as an intermediate in the manufacture of surface 
active agents used in textile specialties, herbicides, petroleum demulsifiers, ete; 
as a gas scrubber in refinery operations; 4 rubber chemicals intermediate. 


Triethanolamine — For use as an intermediate in manufacture of surface 
active agents used in textile specialties, waxes and polishes, herbicides, petroleum 
demulsifiers, toilet goods, cement additives, cutting oils, ete-; 4 rubber chemicals 
intermediate. 


* dace aed : 

Nony! Phenol — For use as an anionic and nomionic surface active agent 
intermediate; @ starting mat erial for the manufacture of lubricating oil additives, 
stabilizers, petroleum demulsifiers, oil-soluble phenolic resins and plasticizers. 


*A new Jefferson chemical now being brought into full production. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY. INC. 


260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW Y 
Houston Sales Office: 318 Melrose Building, Houst 
Warehouse Stores: Tenafly, New Jersey; Chicago, Illinois; Houston, Texos 
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FRUSTROSITY* CASE No. 74: 


Mr. Stuckinlab is really bogged down. 
If he had a 1952 Brookfield Viscometer 
at hand, he would know all the viscosity 
answers — could make determinations 
directly in centipoises in a matter of 
seconds in lab, plant, or both. Whether 
the materials you work with are New- 
tonian or non-Newtonian, you owe it 
to your wife, customers and co-workers 
to get up-to-date information on Brook- 
field Viscometers adaptable to any prob- 
lem from less than one to 32,000,000 
centipoises. Ask your Lab Supply House 
or drop a line to Dept. N, Brookfield 
Engineering Laboratories, Inc., Stough- 
ton, Mass. 
*FRUSTROSITY is that frustrated con- 
iY dition a man gets into when his problem 
bd is Viscosity Determination or Control 


and he hasn't asked BROOKFIELD. 





“VIRGINIA” 
ZINC HYDRO 
DOES IT! 


WARGINIA 


nv7¥4 


zinc 
pyDROSULPHITE 


Write today for our folder giving the 
applications for the powerful reducing 
properties of “Virginia” Zinc Hydrosul- 
phite. VIRGINIA SMELTING COMPANY, 
Dept. CW, West Norfolk, Va. 


Established 1896 
Field Offices: NEW YORK @ BOSTON @ CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA @ DETROIT © ATLANTA 





PRODUCTION 


Two Routes to 


Rendering: 


Shock Blast, 
Flash Heat 


A bomb that fell on a British Glue 
and Chemical, Ltd. rendering plant in 
England during the last war proved 
to be a mixed blessing: It reduced the 
plant to rubble but gave the firm’s 
technical director his long-sought 
chance to revamp the entire rendering 
process. Dubbed the Chayen (pro- 
nounced “chain”) process after him, 
the process was unveiled for the first 
time on the North American continent 
last week. The news comes hot on the 
heels of the disclosure® of another 
new rendering process developed by 
Kingam & Co. (Indianapolis). 

The Chayen process made its bow 
in the new plant of W. R. Harris, Ltd. 
in Toronto where it will be used to 
render animal fats. But The Sharples 
Corp., which obtained rights to the 
process on this continent, sees no 
reason why it can’t be used on other 
fats and oils. It is experimenting, for 
instance, with the process for the re- 
covery of herring ofl and cod liver oil. 


> 


*In Food Engineering, Nov. °52. 


. and final polishing. 


Future development work will cen- 
ter around the extraction of vegetable 
seed oils. Sharples, however, is quick 
to point out shat each new ap lica- 
tion will entail modifications of the 
basic technique and it is chary about 
making claims until the process has 
been tested in each case. 

Shock Blasting: The usual method 
of fat rendering is to rupture the tissue 
by applying heat. The Chayen process 
by-passes heat, accomplishes the rup- 
ture by shock waves. Bone is chopped, 
crushed and fed (with about seven 
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Expanded Facilities for the production of. 





SUCCINIC ACID. ANIEVDR 


purified and technical grades 


This reactive chemical now has many uses in pharmaceutical 
and food chemistry. Its interesting molecular structure 
commends it to those who work with esters, salts, acyl 
compounds, succinyl derivatives, lactones, pyrroles and the 
like. It should also be considered as a raw material 

leading to five-membered cyclic structures. 


With ample basic production and many years experience 
in Succinic (as well as Fumaric and Malic) Compounds, 
we welcome inquiries that may lead to wider use 
of these versatile chemicals. Technical data and working 
samples will be sent upon request. 


. SUCCINIC ACID ANHYDRIDE 


‘esa Molecular Weight 100.1 
| cant Soliditying Point 117.5°C 
7? Practically-white flakes 
H,C——-CO Slightly soluble in solvents 


. ue aes. CER 
cleat 


Also now available 


for your examination 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


fy 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. Dy 
Boston Providence Philadelphia Chicage San Francisco - oo 


Portiand, Ore. Greensboro Charlotte Richmond Atlanta ] » | 
Columbus, Ga. New Orleans Chattanooga Toronto i ' 


the dodecenyl form of 


/ 
I . . . . “t*,° 
which has many/interesting possibilities 


\ in the formulation of better resins 





Are there new 
ways to use 
fatty alcohols? 


In the fast-moving chemical processing 
industries, yesterday’s specialty is to- 
day’s bulk basic raw material. Fatty 
alcohols are a case in point: stepping 
out from the high-price, small-tonnage 
field, they are rapidly becoming a wide- 
ly used intermediate. Typical applica- 
tions: aldehydes, brominates, chlorin- 
ates, condensates, esters, mercaptans, 
nitrites, phosphates, sulfates, sulfo- 
nates. Chemists are getting the habit 
of specifying CACHALOT brand cetyl, 
oleyl, and stearyl alcohols. CACHALOT 
technical, USP, and NF grades show 
highest uniformity from lot to lot, thus 
making processing easier. To find out 
how you can use CACHALOT, write M. 
Michel and Company, Inc., 90 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. For over 
a quarter century basic suppliers to 
chemical manufacturers, their trade 
name for the finest fatty alcohols is 


Cachalot. 














SODIUM 
SILICOFLUORIDE 


AMMONIUM 
SILICOFLUORIDE 


HENRY SUNDHEIMER 
COMPANY 


103 Park Ave., New York 17 
Telephone: MUrray Hill 5-4214 


Fluorine Specialists for Over 40 Years 
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parts water to one part bone) to the 
impulse renderer which is the clue to 
the whole process. 

There, mechanical impulses set up 
shock waves in the water to blast the 
fat from the bone. The material then 
goes through a series of separations 
steps (by centrifuge) to produce a 
high-quality fat and a bone residue 
high in proteins. 

Big selling point for the Chayen 
process is that it uses no heat, thus 
cats costs and does not decompose or 
darken the fat. In fact, Sharples re- 
ports that the process has turne d out 
such a high-grade fat in England that 
the country has added two new tal- 
low grades. 

Cold processing, moreover, frees the 
fat without any increase in the free 
fatty acid content. Bone residue runs 
about 35% protein, 45% tricalcium 
phosphate, and can be used in glue 
manufacture, as a fertilizer or a feed 
supple ment. Electric power consump- 
tion for the process is just about dou- 
ble that for conventional heat render- 
ing, but, says Sharples, that’s just a 
minor cost item. The big cost factor 
is the heat requirement, and _ that’s 
said to be about one-third that for 
the other process. 

Speedy Heat: Kingam and Co. also 
figured that there was room for im- 
provement in methods of rendering 
fat. Why not, said researchers, break 
down the fatty tissue into fat, water 
and solids that could be separated by 
centrifuging? Earlier workers had tried 
it but had wound up with an emulsion 
that could not be broken by centri- 
fuges. , 

Kingam, like Chayen, solved the 
problem. But whereas Chayen did it 
with shock waves, Kingam’s process 
consists of grinding the fatty tissue to 
a fluid mass, pumping it through a 
continuous heat exchanger to effect 
rapid heat rupture. Presently, Kingam 
is using the process in a “prototype” 
plant, but claims it has been proved 
in full-scale processing. 

Main claims made by Kingam for 
its process are that it has cut: proc- 
essing time from 3% hours to 15 
seconds, processing area to one-eighth, 
the power costs from $3 a ton to 15¢4 
a ton. 

And addition, the firm reports 
a higher-grade product and higher 
yields. Kingam is currently negotiating 
with an equipment manufacturer, 
plans to market a package plant em- 
ploying the process. 

Late Take: Like Kingam, Sharples 
plans to turn out a package plant. It 
will, of course, represent a tidy outlet 
for the company’s centrifuges and 
centrifugal processes. 


Sharples got interested in the idea 
early this year when a representative 
came back from a meeting with a 
glowing report on the English process. 
Sharples President G. J. Keady was 
so impressed that he flew to England 
to make the arrangements with British 
Glue and Chemical. 

Arrangements were concluded this 
summer, and the Sharples technical 
team, under the direction of P. G. 
Couperis, took over to push develop- 
ment. 

Couperis has modified the proc- 
ess slightly to accommodate Sharples 
centrifuging techniques. And he’s cur- 
rently in the middle of a full-scale 
development program aimed at broad- 
ening the field of application for 
Chayen’s process. 


Underground Fire 


Chances are you won't be able to get 
a detailed report on it for several 
months, but the Bureau of Mines and 
Alabama Power have just concluded 
the third—and so far the biggest— 
phase of their underground coal gasi- 
fication test at Gorgas, Ala. What was 
probably the highlight of this most 
recent series came during the last week 
when they successfully produced a 
synthesis gas. 

James Elder, who heads up the proj- 
ect for the Bureau of Mines, makes 
it plain that no general conclusions 
can be drawn from the experiments 
until the data have been intensively 
studied. 

There’s certainly no doubt, how- 
ever, but that he and his staff are en- 
thusiastic about results. Elder says it’s 
the first time in the U.S.—probably in 
the world—that synthesis gas has been 
made in appreciable quantities by 
burning coal underground. The un- 
known quantity, of course, is Russia, 
where underground gasification exper- 
iments have been under way for over 
twenty years. 

The synthesis gas was formed by 
passing 3,600 cu. ft. of oxygen an 
hour over the burning coal. All told, 
the tests consumed five railroad tank 
cars of oxygen. The gas ran higher in 
carbon dioxide content than the best 
synthesis gas, also had a lower heat 
content. Elder says that enriching the 
synthesis gas should pose no special 
problem. 

Firing with Current: One of the 
main goals of the latest set of tests 
was to try the electro-linking process 
of carbonizing the coal. In the first 
two series, passages were dug along 
the coal seam and the coal fired by 
small thermal bombs dropped down 
the exhaust shafts after both ends had 
been sealed. 
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How much 
sulfuric acid 
do you need? 


Among the many Chemico-built contact 
sulfuric acid plants in service today all 
over the world, one has a capacity of only 
five tons per day. Another produces more 
than five hundred tons per day. Others 


range in between. 


Whatever your sulfuric acid requirements 
are, Chemico will design and furnish you 
with a highly efficient plant exactly suited 
to your needs . . . on a one-contract, 


guaranteed-performance basis. 





500 Tons 








CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION CORPORATION 


A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
488 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
CABLES: CHEMICONST, NEW YORK y 
TLCHNICAL REPRESENTATIVES: CYANAMID PRODUCTS LTD., LONDON * CHEMICAL CONSTRUCTION Chemico plants are 
(INTER-AMERICAN) LTD., TORONTO * SOUTH AFRICAN CYANAMID (PTY) LTD., JOHANNESBURG profitable investments 








In the plants of a leading pharmaceutical manutacturer™, one 
process had become a persistant problem — the removal of 
zinc dust from acetic acid solutions of hormone intermediates. 

The size of these zinc particles is so microscopic that positive 
entrapment was almost impossible with the plate and frame 
filter equipment used by this company. Resulting filtrate did 
not measure up to the standards of purity necessary in drug 
production. 

To handle this job, we recommended and installed a 
Sparkler Model 18-D-12 Filter. Although it requires far less 
floor area than did the plate and frame unit, the Sparkler 
filter not only achieved the desired quality of filtrate, but it 
performed the entire filtration procedure in much less time. 
Cost of the operation was reduced sharply because of this, and 
because fewer man-hours were necessary to clean the filter at 
the end of every cycle. Furthermore, the patented Sparkler 
Scavenger Plate which is made possible by our horizontal 
plate design, assures complete recovery of the valuable product 
during each cycle. 

If your filtration problem is unusual in any way, we will be 
glad to give you full engineering assistance. Sparkler filters 
are available in a complete range of types, sizes, and materials 
to fit every need. Write Mr. Eric Anderson for details. 


Pit ed 
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Using the electro-linking method 
(which was first tried out by Eric 
Sapuu at Hume, Mo. under the spon- 
sorship of Sinclair Coal and the Mis- 
souri School of Mines), engineers 
placed metal electrodes into 200-ft. 
holes about 152 ft. apart. A heavy 
current was sent through the elec- 
trodes for 20 hours. The process was 
repeated in another area where the 
current was fed for 60 hours, then in 
a third area for 150 hours. 

As the current passes through the 
electrodes the coal in the immediate 
area starts to carbonize along the lines 
of current flowing between the two 
electrodes. The carbonized fields— 
roughly in the form of an ellipse—join 
up and the coal is gasified. Since the 
method eliminates the need for un- 
derground passages and other prepa- 
rations, it pares the cost of the opera- 
tion considerably. 

The experiments at Gorgas have 
attracted world-wide attention. Last 
February a group of scientists from 
England, France, Belgium and Ger- 
many visited the site. On learning of 
the completion of the third phase 
Belgium’s Albert Demaele, one of the 
recognized experts on coal gasifica- 
tion, flew back to Gorgas. Said he: 
“It is now orily a matter of technology. 
We now know the principle is work- 
able not against the laws of 
nature.” 

Whether the project will ever be- 
come economically feasible is another 
question entirely. But there’s general 
agreement that the prize is more than 
worth the effort. 


EQUIPMENT... . 


Blinding Stopper: Hewitt-Robins, Inc. 
(Stamford, Conn.) claims a new an- 
swer to the old problem of clogging 
or blinding encountered when screen- 
ing wet materials. It uses an electric 
current fed to the screen by short in- 
sulated cables attached to copper bars 
under the screen cloth and in direct 
contact with it. The new arrangement, 
says Hewitt-Robins, is a decided im- 
provement over the old method of 
passing current through steel or cop- 
per skirtboards along the sides of the 
screen and above the cloth, since it 
eliminates power losses. It adds that 
the worn cloth can be easily replaced. 

Hewitt-Robins has added another 
string to its bow through introduction 
of a new screen designed to handle 
bigger loads than its other models. 
Tagged Robins Vibrex, Model MS, the 
bigger screen has a heavier yoke, is 
mounted on coil springs instead of the 
firm’s usual leaf springs. It operates 
on the same principle as do smaller 
models. 
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Girdler Process 


News 


Girdler HYGIRTOL* Plant at U S. Bureau of Mines Synthetic Liquid Fuels 


Plant 


supplies both pure hydrogen and various mixtures of synthesis gas. 


Complete engineering-construction 


service assures a job “well done” 


OR PROCESS PLANTS in the 
Pavcuias natural gas, and 
petroleum industries, Girdler 
assumes unit responsibility for de- 
sign, process engineering, and con- 
struction. This saves you engineer- 
ing manhours and time. Most 
important, it assures proper co- 
ordination of the whole project 
and successful results. 

Girdler has broad experience in 
handling complete “process pack- 
ages” covering design and con- 
struction of process plants involv- 
ing very high operating pressures, 


high temperature reactions, and 
corrosive substances. 

For the first step in your plan- 
ning, obtaining factual data for 
evaluation, Girdler offers cost-plus 
contracts covering preliminary 
engineering . . . process recom- 
mendations, flow diagrams, general 
equipment specifications, plot 
plans, cost estimates, and oper- 
ating cost data. This simplifies 
planning, and assures sound deci- 
sions. For a job “well done”, call 
on Girdler in the planning stages 
of your processing facilities. 

*HYGIRTOL is a trade mark of The Girdler Corp 


tke G@IRDLER ©°« 


LOUISVILLE 1, KENTUCKY 
Gas Processes Division 


@AS PROCESSES BIVISION: Designers, Engineers, and Constructors for the Petroleum and 
Chemical Industries 


VOTATOR DIVISION 
THERMEX DIVISION 


Processing Apparatus for the Food and Chemical Industries 
Industrial High Frequency Dielectric Heating Apparatus 
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PROCESS RESEARCH—Girdler's research and 
development department is well equipped 
to assist with all types of process problems. 
A technical staff is available for consultation, 
and Girdler's research group can be em- 
ployed on special problems at reasonable cost. 


ENGINEERING—Experienced executives direct 
a group of engineering specialists, trained for 
every job requirement. In addition to basic 
process and equipment design, Girdler en- 
gineers have broad experience in buildings, 
foundations, electrical systems, boiler plants, 
instrumentation, etc. 


ee La. 
ON-THE-JOB—Girdler engineers supervise 
and direct all phases of construction. When 
the job is completed, experienced operating 
engineers will start up the plant, train oper- 
ating personnel, run acceptance tests, and 
supply complete operating data. 


Want More Information ? 


Girdler’s Gas Processes Division designs and 
builds plants for the production, purifica- 
tion, or utilization of chemical process gases; 
purification of liquid or gaseous hydrocar- 
bons, manufacture of organic 
compounds. Write for Booklet 

G-35. The Girdler Corporation, 

Gas Processes Division, Louis- 

ville 1, Kentucky. District 

Offices New York, Tulsa, 

San Francisco. In Canada 

Girdler Corporation of 

Canada Limited, Toronto 














ADAMS 
the filters with BACKWASH-ABILIT 


IN LINED FILTERS T00 ~ 
COLLECTED SOLIDS ARE PURGED 
QUICKLY, EASILY, THOROUGHLY 


@ Backwash without disassembly or re- 
moval of any part. Filter is on stream 
again in a few minutes. 

@ High velocity bockwash with filtered ] 

fluid forced by surge tank air head ium 
insures complete purging of filter 
elements and shell. 
Adams Poro-Stone or Poro-Carbon 
filter elements, impervious to corro- 
sion at any pH, may be used with 
or without filter aid. 

@ Choice of natural rubber, synthetic 
or lead linings that cannot be at- 
tacked by nor contaminate any in- 
dustrial acid or alkali. 


Bulletin 430 shows flow diagrams. Write for a copy. 


R. P, ADAMS CO., INC. mens mit. 





























The Unasked Questions 


/F you are a user or possible user 
of any of the chemicals we manufacture, there 
may be questions in your mind. Write to us. 
Should the answers not be immediately avail- 
able, our organization will study and work on 
your inquiries until the correct answers are 
found. Naturally every inquiry is considered 


strictly confidential. 


vIA TR Tre AY 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Plant and Main Office: 


NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


New York Office: 
19 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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Flame-Plating: Tests to date, reports 
Linde Air Products Co. (New York 
City) indicate that Flame-Plated tung- 
sten carbide coatings have the desired 
properties of sintered tungsten car- 
bide without the limitations of the 
latter. For example, it claims that the 
coatings have wear and abrasion re- 
sistance equal or superior to the sin- 
tered version. Flame-Plating is Linde’s 
method for applying thin coats of 
powdered metals to metal parts. The 
technique is applicable to a number 
of metals—like steel, cast iron, alu- 
minum, copper, brass, bronze, titani- 
um and magnesium—but most of the 
development work and all the com- 
mercial installations to date are based 
on tungsten carbide. Big advantage of 
the process, says Linde, is that the 
temperature of the base metal gets no 
higher than 400 F. during the plating, 
thus does not get a chance to warp. It 
also eliminates the possibility of any 
change in the properties of the metal. 

° 
Vacuum Sealers: Central Scientific Co. 
(Chicago) has brought out a new line 
of connectors for joining tubular ele- 
ments in vacuum systems. Metal-to- 
glass connections are made with Type 
CHV connector which is specially 
suitable for making a leak-proof seal 
with the glass stem of a high-vacuum 
gage, says Central. It claims the “O” 
ring which compresses to make the 
positive seal is particularly well adapt- 
ed for high-vacuum work at tempera- 
tures up to 200 F. Central’s new line 
includes metal-to-metal connectors 
also. 

* 
Three to One: Three metallurgical and 
electronic firms have teamed up to 
form a new subsidiary of Sightmaster 
Corp. (New Rochelle, N.Y.). The sub- 
sidiary will be called Sightmaster of 
California, headquartered at Santee. 
The three firms: Electronic Division 
of Transport Products Corp. (Louis- 
ville) which was purchased; Technical 
Products and Services Co., obtained 
by exchange of stock; and Chemalloy 
Associates, also obtained by an ex- 
change of stock. 

. 
Flow Control: Pneu-Trol Devices, Inc. 
(Chicago) is now marketing a flow 
contro] valve for application with 
either air or hydraulic liquids. The 
firm claims the new valve has greater 
sensitivity, can operate under higher 
pressures than conventional valves. It 
says it should permit control appli- 
cations that were formerly considered 
impossible. The valve is made in five 
pipe sizes ranging from % to % in. 
Operating pressure is said to be up to 
5,000 psi. 
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OLIVER HORIZONTAL FILTER 


Use It 


1. . « because you get exceptionally high filter- 
ing capacity : 


because you get excellent washing results; 
counter current, if desired 


because gravity aids all flow at all times 


because you can always see all the action 
on the table — 


he Oliver Horizontal Filter is now dewatering, washing and extracting with excellent 
results, many different products classed generally as granular, crystalline and fibrous, 


as for example: 
silica gel zinc chloride calcium sulphate 
foundry sand copper pyrites polyvinyl! chloride 
feldspar cotton linters monosodium glutamate 
caustic salt sodium chloride phosphate rock concentrates 
carbon potash oil extraction from meals 


Operations are simple, as can readily be visual- Since the Oliver Horizontal comes in a wide range 
ized by a study of the photograph. Feed enters of sizes—4 to 165 square feet of filter area — and 
at the dam just beyond the discharge scroll. Wash since it can be constructed of corrosion resisting 
water or liquor is sprayed from one or more pipes, materials — consider its use in your plant regard- 
spaced at selected intervals. Cake is discharged less of tonnage or corrosives to be handled. 

by scroll or paddle wheel. Each of these opera- 


tions is completely visible to the operator. aaa 218-R 
full details 

of the Oliver 
Horizontal Filter. 
Send for 

your copy. 





The Oliver Horizontal Filter is but one of nearly a score of distinctly 
different filters. This wide selectivity plus 45 years of filtration 
experience assures you of the most suitable filter for your problem. 











NEW YORK 36 — 33 West 42nd Street ° CHICAGO 1 — 221 North LaSalle Street FACTORIES 
OAKLAND 1 — 2900 Glascock Street e SAN FRANCISCO 11 — 260 California Street Horleton, Pa 
Export Sales Office — New York © Coble — OLIUNIFILT Oakland, Calif. 


WORLD WIDE SALES, SERVICE AND MANUFACTURING FACILITIES 


Direct Representation Representation through The Dorr Company and Its Affiliates 
WEST INDIES HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 1 
EUROPE, NORTH AFRICA & INDIA 

Wm. A. Powe A. R. Duvall F 

Havano, Cubo Honslele ‘ . 2 Dorr-Oliver Co., ttd.. Londen, S.W. 1 
CANADA PHILIPPINE ISLANDS cbc Dorr-Oliver S.0.8.. Mitano 

E. Long, itd E. J. Nell Co Wiesbaden (16) Oorr-Oliver, N.V. Amsterdam.C 

Orillia, Ontario Manila Dorr Oliver (India) Ltd., Bombay 
MEXICO & CENT. AMERICA AUSTRALASIA SOUTH AMERICA & ASIA T 

Oliver United Fitters Inc Hobart Duff Pty.. tig The Dorr Co ars t sommes Pry.. itd 

Oakland, Calif. Melbourne vi 


Stamford, Conn Johannesburg, Transvaol 
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HERE’S WHAT WE MEAN=— 





8 ee EXHAUST 


ABOUT DRACCO “NOW HOM! 


. (ENTRAINED PRODUCT DUST) 


DRACCO 
MULTI-BAG FILTERS 
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WEIGHING 
| AND 
BAGGING 


Diagram illustrates how Dracco 
units prevent costly loss of product 
in exhaust and move all product 
to weighing and packaging. 
































Air blast through rotary drier 
entrains product chemicals 
which are captured and re- 
covered by Dracco Filters. 


*“Know-how’’—at Dracco—is more than a 
“catch phrase’’—it’s the result of many 
years’ experience in solving all types of 
dust control problems. 

The importance of Dracco “know-how” 
to users of Dust Control Equipment is 
demonstrated by this case of a producer 
of organic chemicals. 

This company employs a manufactur- 
ing process requiring the recovery of 
product dust from a drying operation. 
Former equipment was unsatisfactory in 
operation. 

Dracco engineers were called in to solve 
the problem. They conducted a thorough 
engineering survey which resulted in a 
custom-engineered installation of Dracco 


needs. Dracco units proved successful im- 
mediately, and have since provided trouble- 
free, essentially 100% product recovery. 

If you have a tough dust control prob- 
lem, you can rely on Dracco “know-how” 
to produce a profitable, ‘“Performance- 
Proved” solution. It will pay you to get 
it done right the first time—by Dracco. 

Call or write in for a Dracco Engineer— 
there is no obligation. 


DRACCO CORPORATION 
Harvard Ave. and E. 116th St. + Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Write for Bulletin 529 and the Dracco 
Engineering Data Sheet which will 
simplify an analysis of your dust prob- 
lem. Address Dept. W-12, Cleveland 5, O. 


RO 


INDUSTRIAL FEEDERS 
FANS AND LOCKS 


equipment exactly fitted to this customer's 
CONTEEAM, — untricrens — LECTRNC  WHIRL-CLONES 


} } é, 
ib *% “* C C A Seyfnmanee Be et 


Hdwddieaan. CONVEYORS - DUST CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
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CW Index of Chemical Output—Basis: Total Man Hours Worked in Selected Chemical Industries 
CW Price Index—Basis: Weekly Prices of Sixteen Selected Chemicals 


MARKET LETTER 


The horse may be gone and the winter season over before Canada 
manages to lock the door on ethylene glycol shipments from the U. S. 
(CW, Dec. 6). The 20% duty—being urged by Dow Chemical of Canada 
and Dominion Tar & Chemical—has been referred to the Tariff Board, 
which began its hearings last week. 

Cause of the possible delay: The board must also investigate the 
present price spread between the manufacturers’ glycol price ($1.70 a 
gallon) and the retailers’ pricetag on permanent anti-freeze ($5.90 a 
gallon). 








Temporary relief from ulcers is all that newsprint buyers can 
expect from the present easing in supplies, says the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the U. S. Long-range, feels FAO, the picture is still dark; 
demand is increasing faster than new capacity can be built. The organiza- 
tion is offering to supply technical assistance teams and help on research 
to any countries which would like to try pulping materials like straw, trop- 
ical hardwoods, bagasse, and bamboo. 





With coal-based chemicals still uniformly on the firm side, all 
eyes turned last week to Morrisville, Pa., where one of U. 8. Steel’s spank- 
ing new batteries—with 87 coke ovens—pushed its first coke last week. 
But the ripple of interest is premature. It will be some time before Morris- 
ville’s benzene, etc., makes an impact on chemical trade channels. 

Reason: The chemical by-products plant is not yet complete; U.S. 
Steel is not even making future contracts for its expected capacity. Mean- 
while, by-product crude stocks are being stored for later processing. 
Probable first product: ammonium sulfate, sometime in January. 





General-cargo imports have been holding up well in the face of 
the seasonal slump which usually occurs this month. The credit is being 
given to the large chemical shipments now reaching American ports. 

The key commodities, mainly from Germany and Britain: potas- 
sium chloride, sodium bicarbonate, tanning extracts, naphthalene, and urea. 
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MARKET LETTER 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week 
CHEMICAL WEEK Output Index (1947—100) 124.5 
CHEMICAL WEEK Wholesale Price Index (1947100) 102.4 
Bituminous Coal Production (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,673.0 
Steel Ingot Production (1,000 tons) 2,196.0 (est.) 
Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 259.6 


MONTHLY INDICATORS— WHOLESALE PRICES Levene Siaasinaiiii 
All Commodities (other than farm & foods) 
Chemicals and Allied Products 
Industrial Chemicals 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 
Fertilizer Materials 
Oils and Fats 








A “possible crisis” is the forecast of Federal Power Commissioner 
Harrington Wimberly in reference to the natural gas outlook. Talking to 
a meeting of the Interstate Oil Compact Commission, Wimberly called for 
better conservation and more discoveries. 

Natural-gas-based chemical plants could sound a loud “Amen” 
to his sentiments (see CW Report, May 10). 








USDA is swallowing hard on a castor oil problem. On the one 
hand the Munitions Board wants to see more oil produced for defense 
purposes, has backed up a 1953 price support program for hulled beans. 

Southwestern U. S. farmers will get 9¢/pound or the market 
price for beans, whichever is higher. (This is a 1¢ drop from 1951 and 
1952’s 10¢ minimum guarantee.) 

On the other hand the Agriculture Department is being urged to 
scrap the present 80% limitation on base period use of castor oil by all 
types of industrial users. The recommendation is made by the Industrial 
Oils Advisory Committee. USDA, however, will not commit itself beyond 
the usual, “We will consider the recommendations.” 











The industrial alcohol market was in an uproar late last week. 
Reason: Shell Chemical’s bouncing the prices of ethyl and isopropy] alco- 
hol back up to last February’s levels. Proprietary ethy] returns to 5714¢/ 
gallon (T.C.), 99% refined isopropyl to 47¢/gallon. 

Chances are most consumers will be paying higher prices by the 
first of the year. Other major alcohol producers—fermentation and syn- 
thetic—have long bemoaned the unrealistic, and not very profitable, price 
situation. 








Activity is picking up on another alcohol front. Two alcohol 
butadiene lines at Louisville, Ky., are being reopened by the RFC in the 
plant operated by Union Carbide and Carbon. Reason: The rubber industry 
has taken a long look at 1953—and liked what it has seen (see Newsletter). 

The partial reactivation at Louisville, plus that at the Kobuta, 
Pa. plant, will add some 33,000 long tons per quarter to the national GR-S 
rubber production output. 








SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending December 15, 1952 
UP 





Change New Price Change New Price 
Potassium chloride, unit KoO Ethyl alcohol, gallon, (1 producer) 145 575 
(2 producers) 01 43 


OOWN 
Acetophenone, pound 05 1.30 Benzyl acetate, pound (1 producer) 





All prices per pound unless quantity is stated. 
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When a phone call brings him nearer... 


USS 
COAL 
CHEMICALS 


are in the picture 


@ The modern telephone—so familiar and so 
taken for granted by all of us—is another one 
of the hundreds of products that have been 
made available in greater quantities at lower 
cost through the use of U-S-S Coal Chemicals. 
The plastic used for the phone is an example of 
an end use of U-S-S Tar Acids which include 
Phenol, Cresols, and Cresylic Acid. 

To complete the line of U-S-S Coal Chemi- 
cals there are eight others—Toluol, Xylol, Ben- 
zol, Picoline, Pyridine, Naphthalene, Creosote 
Oil and Ammonium Sulphate. 

Because U. S. Steel handles the entire pro- 
duction from mining of coal to final distillation, 
the uniformity of the finished chemicals is 
rigidly controlled. There are now nine U. S. 
Steel coal chemical plants in operation—and a 
tenth is under construction. For more informa- 
tion on any of these chemicals, write to United 
States Steel Company, 525 William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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LET us determine that there is no 
undue hazard from chemical addi- 
tives. 


WHERE necessary, physiological 
response of laboratory animals is 
evaluated in relation to human ex- 
posure. 


Send for Booklets on Toxicological 
and Bacteriological Services. 


<= 
POSTER D. SNELL me.-¢-o9; 


29WEST IS*ST.NEW YORK I1,¥.—WA 4~8800 


























Deodorants 
Germicides 
Fungicides 
Preservatives 
Anti-Oxidants 
-Anti-Skinning 
Agents 


FOR 


TEX/ILES PAINTS 
ADHESIVES 

| PAPER PLASTICS 

SOLVENTS RUBBER 
AND OTHER 

| CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
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NITROGEN 
TOTAL 


1,500,000 tons 
N> 


PHOSPHATE 
TOTAL 


2,435,000 tons 


POTASH 
TOTAL 


1,800,000 tons 





A Triple Growth Meets... 


In the eight-month period ending last 
week, 39 different companies have re- 
ceived fast tax write-off certificates for 
fertilizer production facilities. The 
value oi the write-offs alone exceeds 
$180 million. It all adds up to a “new 
era” for both the producers—who are 
planning a total capital investment 
ranging up toward the $400 million 
mark—and the farmers. 

For the latter, it means a chance 
to climb into the driver’s seat. During 
World War II, under the emergency 
pressure and encouragement, they saw 
the value of fertilizer demonstrated. 
Now, apparently convinced of the 
magic return from casting fertilizer 


upon their fields, they've been de 
manding ever-increasing amounts of 
nitrogen, phosphate and potash. By 
this year their purchases are running 
at a $1-billion annual rate. 

Moreover, for years the U.S. De 
partment of Agriculture and the Na 
tional Fertilizer Association have la- 
bored to prove to the farmer that a 
dime’s worth of fertilizer in his field 
is worth (more or less) a dollar of in- 
creased crop. But the eager students 
learned their lessons too well and 
clamored for more than there was. 

This coming year, however, could 
mark the turning point. The time of 
balanced supply and demand appears 
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Department of Agriculture estimates for the 
1952-3 season. 


Ammonium Nitrate 
Ammonium Sulfate 
Other Solids 

Natural Organics 

N2 Solutions and Cmpds. 
NH; for Ammoniation 


NH; for Direct Applic. 


Normal Superphosphates 
Conc. Superphosphates 
Wet-Base Goods 

Others 


Muriate of Potash 
Sulfate of Potash 
Manure Salts & Misc. 








A Growing Need 


to be at hand. How the farmers will 


react to the set of conditions 
may well depend upon entirely dif- 
ferent considerations, e.g., the eco- 
nomic health of agricultural products 
in general. 

Squeeze Ease: Although fertilizers 
usually come mixed, ready to apply, 
the background of each component is 
an individual affair. 

Nitrogen, a year ago, was in tight 
supply. But because of their impor- 
tance in munitions as well as fertiliz- 
ers, nitrogen plants were listed by 
Uncle Sam as top projects, entitled to 
rapid amortization for tax purposes. 
Besides the new installations, existing 


new 


. . . . . . . . 7 . . . . 


plants were either rehabilitated or ex- 
panded without tax aid. 

Just lately, another encouragement, 
higher price ceilings, has stimulated 
production of ammonium sulfate. 

The result: Nitrogen is now growing 
more freely available. 


Department of Agriculture fig- 
ures, and DPA goal look like this: 


Tons of Nitrogen 
1950-51 
1951-52 
1952-53 (est. supply) 
1954-55 (DPA goal) 


1,171,000 
1,360,000 
1,500,000 
2,093,000 


Nitrogen, then, might be regarded 
as a prime example of expansion for 
war or peace. And even though the 
1955 goal boosts next year’s supply by 
a third, expansion now in motion 
should hit the mark. 

Potash: No one seems to be par- 
ticularly worried about potash needs. 
A year ago material could be had; 
today stocks are no different. 

Although producers are few, expan- 
sion is easy—just bringing more out 
of the ground. True, imports are hold- 
ing at the 270 thousand-ton mark, but 
deliveries from U.S. sources apparent- 
ly can be increased at will. 


For potash, Department of Agri- 
culture figures run this way: 

Tons Potassium Oxide 
1,337,000 
1,537,000 
1,800,000 
2,132,000 


1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 (est. supply) 
1954-55 (DPA goal) 


The 1955 goal for potash thus fig- 
ures as a modest 17% increase over 
next year’s expected output. Suppliers 
should be able to reach it without 
even straining. 

Phosphates: Last year, they were 
in particularly bad shape—far below 
requirements. Shortages were caused 
by lagging sulfur production and at- 
tendant tight sulfuric acid supplies. 
(Most phosphate fertilizers use the 
acid for manufacturing). 


Phosphate, past 
stacks up this way: 


and future, 


Tons Phosphoric Oxide 

2,086,000 
2,208,000 
2,435,000 
3,450,000 


1950-51 

1951-52 

1952-53 (est. supply) 
1954-55 (DPA goal) 


Combining the three individual in- 
gredients in usual proportions, and 
converting into terms of finished fer- 
tilizers, gives the over-all total, 
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Finished - fertilizer production, 
based on data for components: 


1940-41 9,300,000 
1950-51 18,700,000 
1951-52 19,600,000 
1952-53 (est. supply) 22,000,000 
1954-55 (DPA goal) 30,000,000 


Expressed as cash outlay at today’s 
prices, the farmers may well be buy- 
ing the fixed, ready-to-apply fertiliz- 
ers at a $1.5-billion annual rate in 
1955. 

Today, fertilizer men are counting 
on two forces to pull phosphates and, 
by extension, fertilizers, out of the 
pinch. These developments are (1) the 
sulfur easement and (2) a non-sulfuric 
(i.e., nitric acid) acidulation process. 

e Only last month the National 
Production Authority was persuaded 
that sulphur supply had caught up 
with demand. The improved supply, 
in the words of NPA, “resulted in 
large part because actual consumption 
fell below authorized use.” 

That sulfur is actually in such a 
good supply position will be put to 
the test soon. For DPA expansion— 
a mild 10% higher next year over 
today—climbs to a staggering 3,450,- 
000 tons of PxOs by 1955, no less 
than 40% atop next year’s supply. 

¢@ Some help may be expected from 
the second development, nitric acidu- 
lation. After many years of testing by 
TVA, nitrophosphate production will 
become a commercia! reality. Requir- 
ing no sulfuric acid, three plants in 
the West and Midwest, now either 
being planned or under way, are ex- 
pected to turn out a total of 500,000 
tons of phosphate per year. 

Up to the Farmer: Assuming suffi- 
cient fertilizer will be forthcoming, 
what will be the effect upon farm 
product prices and farmer attitudes 
toward using more? 

Sherman E. Johnson of the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture recently 
expressed himself regarding the out- 
look. He believes that higher produc- 
tion—due to fertilizers—may require 
some shift to livestock production; 
which, in turn, would mean more 
fertilizer for grasslands. 

Johnson pointed out, further, that 
“most farmers today are not using 
fertilizer at the most profitable rates 
under present conditions.” In his opin- 
ion, most of them could use more fer- 
tilizer, increase their profits even in 
face of somewhat lower farm 
prices. 

For fertilizer producers it means 
that—the production race being won— 
it’s time for an agressive sales program 
to match their industry’s capacity. 
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WHY USE 370 5 TRUCKS... 
WHEN ONLY OWE Witt 007 


In many plants a Dempster-Dump- 
ster, like the one above, operated by 
only one man, the driver, has replaced 
3 to 5 conventional trucks and crews. 
The reason for this is that one truck- 
mounted Dempster-Dumpster serves 
scores of Dempster-Dumpster Detach- 
able Containers up to four times the 
capacity of the average dump truck 
body. These containers are built in a 
wide variety of designs best suited 
to the type of materials handled—be 
they bulky, light or heavy . . . solids 
or liquids . . . trash or rubbish. Con- 
tainers are conveniently located at ac- 
cumulation points inside and outside 
buildings. To illustrate the flexibility 
of the Dempster-Dumpster System in 
handling all types of materials in your 
plant. we show, at right. a few of the 


dozens of Dempster-Dumpster Con- 
tainers built to meet every bulk ma- 
terials handling need. And remember, 
one truck-mounted Dempster-Dumpster 
handles all containers, regardless of 
capacity or design. 


The Dempster-Dumpster System 
eliminates standing idle time of crews 
and trucks . . . eliminates re-handling 
of materials . increases efficieacy, 
sanitation and good housekeeping . . . 
cuts cost of truck equipment and op- 
eration tremendously. Without ques- 
tion, it’s the most efficient and lowest 
cost method of bulk materials handling 
by truck ever devised! The chances 
are this system will save you thou- 
sands of dollars annually. This equip- 
ment manufactured and sold exclusive- 
ly by Dempster Brothers. Inc. 





WHEN A CONTAINER IS FULL, the Dempster-Dumpster picks it up, hauls to desti- 
nation and dumps the materials or sets load down intact. These three simple 
operations, shown above, are hydraulically controlled by driver in truck cab. 





Drop Bottom Container built 
up to 10 cu. yd. capacity to 
handle heavy materials. 





Tank Type Container meet- 
ing A.S.M.E. specifications. 
Capacities up to 1,200 gal- 
lons 





Tilt Type with Converged Lip 
for handling fine aggregate, 
wet or fluid materials. 





Drop Bottom Pressed Steel 
Type for lighter service. 


es 


Universal Type built up te 
12 cu. yd. capacity with top 
and end doors. 


Five cu. yd. container with 
swivel casters for handling 
waste blast sand. 











DEMPSTER BROTHERS, 2122 Dempster Bldg., Knoxville 17, Tenn. 
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CSMA AWARDS: Payoff for attractive, pertinent aerosol packaging. ° 


Gathering in 


Gotham 


Thirty-nine and forty need hold no fears—that’s the 





optimistic attitude at the 39th annual CSMA meeting, and the 


outlook for next year’s confab. 


Gathered to get the latest word on new developments, 





the specialties makers didn’t appear too worried about possible 


legislative regulations in ’53. 


A nod of respect to the firmly established Peet-Grady 





test, and a note of glamour with Miss Aerosol were incidental 
highlights of the specialist’s conclave. 


Showing signs of fatigue from the 
heavy convention season, but spirited 
by good sales and good prospects, 
650-plus members of the Chemical 
Specialties Manufacturers Assn. mov- 
ed into the Hotel New Yorker in New 
York City last week for the organiza- 
tion’s 39th annual meeting. 

The group got down to work in a 
hurry. Scheduled officially for Decem- 
ber 8 and 9 (Monday and Tuesday), 
much of the committee - meeting 
groundwork was put out of the way 
during a busy Sunday preceding the 
slated gathering time. 

Faced with sudden public con- 
cern on the flammability of aerosol 
hair lacquers, the association moved 
fast, hit the papers Monday with a 
steadying proclamation. The state- 
ment featured a graphic demonstation 
that showed how these lacquers actu- 
ally extinguish a lighted cigarette, 
pointed out that there has been no 


R. Shepherd, Miss Aerosol 


trouble reported on the 8 million units 
already sold, and reemphasized pre- 
cautionary labeling (CW, Dec. 13). 

Light Luncheon: Brightening up 
Monday’s luncheon was the awarding 
of the prizes in the Aerosol Div.’s aero- 
sol packaging contest. Pert Harriet 
Jones, Miss Aerosol of 1952, bestowed 
plaques upon the six winners.* And 
in a mid-day program the next day, 
the spotlight was turned on the older 
members of the organization; recogni- 
tion was given to the 20th anniversary 
of the Peet-Grady method for evalu- 
ating household insecticides. 

In elections Monday, the officers of 
CSMA were retained in their posi- 
tions. That means one more term in 
office for Clarence L. Weirich (C. B. 
Dolge Co.), president; Melvin Fuld 
(Fuld Bros., Inc.). Ist vice president; 


r. C. Parkinson (McCormick & Co.), 


Inc.) ; 
Spray; 
Palmolive 
Bostwick 


* Flair’s Pine Air (packed by Aeropak, 
rid t : Brasco’ Plastic 
Colgate’s 
apid Shave (Regal Chemical Co.) ; 
ab’s Hero Fire Extinguisher 
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2nd vice president; Pr‘. Reilly, Jr 
(Reilly Tar & Chemica#€Corp.), treas 
urer; and H. W. Hamilton, secretary. 
Three new members of the Board of 
Governors were also elected: M. J 
Flanagan (Federal Varnish Div., En- 
terprise Paint), Frank J. Pollnow, Jr 
(Vestal, Inc.), and Carlos Campmeier 
(Rohm and Haas Co.). 

The general sessions—even though 
they were concerned with such in- 
dustry-wide problems as upcoming 
legislature sessions in 44 states and 
possible further federal regulation 
spurred by the Delaney Committee 
didn’t seem to dull the generally bright 
picture for specialties makers. Prod 
uct liability—long a closed door sub 
ject—was openly discussed for a 
change. Using past court cases as 
pointers for the future, George Bur 
roughs outlined a recommended 
course of action for his listeners. 

Hitting on All Six: The various CS 
MA divisions, in their individual meet 
ings, covered a wide range of subjects 
Here are the highlights: 

e The recently formed Automotive 
Division (a sixth division created only 
last June by the CSMA) jumped into 
full stride Monday with its own nine- 
point program; then joined in on 
Tuesday with the Aerosol Division for 
combined meetings. 

e Leadoff for the aerosolers, after 
introductory reports, was a symposium 
on packaging foam products—the rash 
of aerosol shave creams in past months 
has underlined their importance. The 
industry gave itself a pat on the back 
Tuesday with the Du Pont aerosol 
dealer survey, which points up the 
wider distribution, the broader con- 
sumer acceptance of aerosols; and also 
emphasizes buyer’s top objections. 

e Jamming parlor F on Monday, 
the Waxes and Floor Finishes Section 
caught up on the wax situation. High 
lights: Helen Wassell’s paper on reten 
tion of amines in wax polish and amine 
soap films; just-back-from-Europe 
Charles Marsel’s remarks on montan 
wax and its derivatives; and (Tuesday 
in the roomier North Ballroom) Bruce 
Clary’s discussion of petroleum waxes 

e The Insecticide Division featured 
a pair of symposia, plus discussion of 
new products. Insecticide makers pick 
ed up their ears at news of a USDA 
developed mothproofer, EC 53, in 
which the department seeks to inter 
est manufacturers (see below). 

e Specialized problems of its in 
dustry were first-session subjects for 
the Soap, Detergents & Sanitary 
Chemical Products division. Tuesday 
the role of alkaline builders came up 
for a panel's attention 
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~ ALL 
RUBBER 
DRUM 


SAFE AND EASY TO HANDLE! 
NO METAL 
NO BREAKAGE 


¢ MURIATIC ACID 
¢ HYDROFLUORIC ACID 
¢ FERRIC CHLORIDE 


* CORROSIVE LIQUIDS 
* 


ICC-43A SPEC. 
Tare Weight—34 Ibs. 
13 gallon capacity 

* 
Made with 
Natural, Neoprene, 
Butyl or other Synthetic 
Rubber Linings 


* 


Threaded or Stopper type closures 


Xl GENERAL }7 


aa 
& 


THE GENERAL TIRE 
& RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION 
WABASH, INDIANA 


Distributed by THE C. P. HALL CO. 
5147 W. 67th St. + CHICAGO 38, ILL. 


AKRON, 0 . ° CHICAGQ, ILL. 
MEWARK, NJ LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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e Out to give hexachlorophene a 
run for its money is Actamer, a Mon- 
santo-developed product, discussed at 
the Disinfectant and Sanitizers meet- 
ing. 

The group also heard reports on 
fundamental technical phases concern- 
ed with sanitation. 

Midyear in Midwest: As usual, Mon- 
day night’s open house was a high 
point in the confab. But the giant 
New Yorker presented quite a prob- 
lem to the members who didn’t like 
to depend on the slow-running ele- 
vators: It took visitors some time to 
make the rounds of suites liberally 
scattered throughout the forty-story 
hostel. 

The 39th Midyear meeting is plan- 
ned for the Drake Hotel in Chicago, 
in mid-May, while the 40th annual 
congress is slated for early December, 
1953, at the Mayflower in Washington. 

. 
Oleo Boost: Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 
has come up with a new product com- 
bining vitamin A and certified food 
color for use in margarine. The prep- 
aration combines processes for color- 
ing and fortifying, and permits a visual 
check on the addition of vitamin A to 
margarine. 

* 
Laundry Lather: A new soap made 


especially for use with side-loading 
washers in quick-service laundries has 
been introduced by Colgate-Palm- 
olive-Peet. Featured are controlled 
suds and special additives to cut dust. 

* 
Coating Cure: A new neoprene pro- 
tective coating which may be applied 
by brush, dip, or spray has been de- 
veloped by Connecticut Coatings, Inc., 
for use on unprepared surfaces. Proco 
Liquid Neoprene Coatings is claimed 
to air cure at normal temperature, and 
said not to gel or “set up” in the con- 
tainer. 

e 


Laminated Pouch: The d-Con Co., Inc. 
(Chicago) has introduced a new pack- 
age (acetate laminated to a heat seal 
coated pouch paper) to merchandise 
its dry concentrated rodenticide, War- 
ficide. Insured against moisture, each 
Warficide package makes one quart of 
treated water, and is used specially in 
the control of Norway rats. 
e 

Ottawa’s HX: First product of the Ot- 
tawa Chemical Co. (Toledo, O.) avail- 
able for distribution to the public will 
be HX, a household antiseptic, whose 
principal ingredient is p-chloro meta- 
xylenol (PCMX). Ottawa has produced 
PCMX for general use in soaps and 


Insulation that Floats 


LIKE IVORY SOAP, this insulation’s 
big advantage is that it'll float. Three 
inches under the worker’s hand is the 
molten zine-filled vat 
used for galvanizing wire. Yet so effec- 
tive is the floating blanket that he can 


surface of a 


hardly feel the heat. Not that this is 
the purpose of the insulation—made of 
fluffed vermiculite. Rather, it’s a 
handy, effective way of keeping the 
molten metal at the proper tempera- 
ture. 
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THERES A TOUCH TENNESSEE IN MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Pi? “i 


In Dad’s necktie, 

in Mother’s handbag, 
in Junior’s socks, 

in Sister’s compact, 


in Baby’s toys. 


To those industries 
across the nation whose 
business has made 
Tennessee Products what 


it is, and to the millions 





of Americans they serve— 
a Merry Christmas 


and a Happy New Year. 
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PRODUCTS ¢ CHEMICAL 


NASHVILLE TENNESSEE 


Producers of: FUELS * METALLURGICAL 

PRODUCTS + TENSULATE BUILDING 

PRODUCTS + AROMATIC CHEMICALS 

WOOD CHEMICALS + AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICALS 
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SPECIALTIES. .... 


industrial cleaning fluids tor several 
years. 

« 
Fiber Reagent: Brown & Forth, Ltd., 
is importing Neocarmin, a reagent 
said to be capable of rendering the 
individual types of fiber recognizable 
within a few minutes. Time consuming 
processing is eliminated, and simple 
procedures, irrespective of tissues and 
mixed fibers, are used. 

2 
Polyethylene Wax: Semet -Solvay’s 
new Alcowax (see p. 62) is being 
aimed at most present wax uses. A 
white, translucent material, its melting 
point is approximately 100 C. This, 
plus its low melt viscosity, makes it 
readily dispersible in various other 
waxes at moderately low tempera- 
tures. Coatings for paper, polishes, 
and latex dispersions are among the 
new outlets being developed. 


» 

Fertilizer: The board of directors of 
the Cooperative Grange League Fed- 
eration Exchange, Inc., has authorized 
a new fertilizer plant to be built in 
Big Flats, N.Y. Location, cost, and 
construction date have not yet been 
determined. 


* 

Insecticides: Baton Rouge will be the 
location of two new industries with 
combined investments of $1 million: 
Chemical Solvents Co. and Kan-Jax 
Chemical Co. Both companies, asso- 
ciated with Cook Chemical Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., will manufacture 
insecticides. 


Eye to the Buyer 


Got a new specialty? Want to know 
if the name’s appropriate and appeal- 
ing to the consumer public? Is the 
package eye-catching and _ sales-pro- 
voking? Might be time to try psy- 
chometrics. 

Fred B. Porter, 

American Council 
Laboratories, at a recent meeting 
of American and French industrial 
and educational representatives, ex- 
plained psychometrics (psycho, mind; 
metric, measurement) like this: 

Working on the axiom that any- 
thing which exists can be measured, 
ACCL endeavors to take the guess- 
work out of consumer testing. It isn’t 
done by polling public opinion; it’s 
done in commercial labs that or- 
dinarily do physical and chemical 
testing. 

Suppose a manufacturer wants to 
know the sneeze-provoking properties 
of a detergent, or the legibility or at- 
tention value of a package, or the 
ease of opening a container, or the 
“feel” of a fabric. To get the answer, 


president of the 
of Commercial 


the testing laboratory takes a selected 
panel of people, places them under 
the direction of a trained psycholo- 
gist. Reactions to various products and 
test questions are noted and evaluated 
by the psychologist. From this, the 
lab experts boast, they accurately pre- 
dict the reactions of the general public. 

Trial by Jury: For example, to select 
a brand name for a new product, the 
panel questions concern appropriate- 
ness (“Morning Mist” is good for 
women’s cologne, but not for after- 
shave lotion); ease of memory (may- 
be it’s alliterative); euphony (the cus- 
tomer likes the sound of saying it); 
and ease of pronunciation (it’s clear 
and easily spoken). 

For the most part, laboratories 
already dealing with cosmetics, foods, 
and textiles have taken on this new 
phase of product examination. One 
leading enthusiast for psychomettics 
is the U. S. Testing Co., Inc. (Ho- 
boken, N. J.), but there are many 
others well along in: psychometric 
utilization, too. 

Maybe consumer preference is often 
“only in the mind,” but so far as psy- 
chometrists are concerned, they can 
interpret their test reactions statisti- 
cally like the results of any other 
scientific test. 


Moth Resistant Rinse 
USDA chose the CSMA’s meeting to 
show off its EQ-53, a moth proofing 
rinse for woolens that will be a snap 
for the housewife to use. A DDT and 
wetting agent formulation, it is added 
to the laundry rinse for woolens, offers 
months of storage protection. Formu- 
lation is available to manufacturers; 
the USDA hopes the Army-tested 
product will be on dealers shelves by 
spring. 
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ALLIED 
pe 


HUNDREDS OF FORMULAS for 
different types of wax in our files prove 
that Allied builds the wax formula to 
suit the product— 


© for any temperature — warm or cold 

© for any material — metal, rubber, paper, 
wood or plastics 

© for any method of application — lamina- 
ting, brush, roller-coating or spraying in 
any form — slabs, drums or solution 


Allied starts in where others leave off in the 
compounding of special waxes. Our highly 
skilled staff of laboratory technicians are 
constantly delving into new applications .. . 
new fields of use. Allied will take any wax 
problem and give you that worthwhile extra 


in service and resy)ts. @ 


Attia Aspiats & Miinerat Corp. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1925 


WAK AND OIL DIVISION 


217 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7 + FACTORY: CUNELLEN, W 3 
AGENTS AND WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN PRINCIPAL CENTERS 





A copy of this quick-read- 


ing, 8-page booklet is yours 
for the asking. It contains 
many facts on the benefits 
derived from your business 
paper and tips on how to 
read more profitably. Write 
for the ““WHY and HOW 
booklet.” 


McGraw-Hill Publishing Com- 
pany, Room 2710, 330 West 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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DIS TRS Tea 
Beside the Coke Ovens 


The nation’s largest merchant coker breaks new ground 





with a plant to produce petrochemical products. 


Semet-Solvay starts with a wax-like polyethylene and 





‘ 


a 


Semet-Solvay is an old-line organiza- 
tion with a new spring in its step 
Not only are its sales of coke and 
coal chemicals booming at an all-time 
high, but this Allied Chemical & 
Dye division, under President Albert 
Scherm, is making news this week by 
forming a Petrochemical Sales group 
to market a series of new products 
derived from petroleum. 

The first entry: Alcowax, a poly- 
ethylene-type polymer. The produc- 
tion site: Buffalo, N. Y., where a new 
plant is being built alongside Semet- 
Solvay’s line of coke ovens. Another 
product which will come from the 
same process is described as synthetic 
benzene. 

Alcowax itself is a close relative of 
Du Pont’s and Carbide’s polyethylene. 
but there is a significant difference. 
Whereas the older 


products have 


// 


“Perhaps it might 
explode” 


“Keep away 


‘synthetic’ benzene; other derivatives will follow. 


weights ranging above 
7,000, the newcomer weighs in at 
2,000. That gives it characteristics 
similar to many waxes and outlines 
the first markets which will be tackled. 

Low Melt: Semet-Solvay’s general 
Dave Foster, is now 
completing his preliminary market 
survey. The prediction: For uses 
which require polyethylene’s imper- 
vious characteristics—but from which 
it has been largely excluded because 
of its high melting point (e.g., poly- 
ethylene-coated paper)—Alcowax has 
a waiting market. The probable price: 
10¢-60¢ per pound, competitive with 
commercial polyethylene. 

A bigger-than-normal pilot plant is 
currently producing the experimental 
lots needed to back up this testing 
survey. Some time next year, probably 
in the summer, the full-scale, 20 mil- 


molecular 


sales manager, 


from fire” 


Pictures Instead of Words 


Pictured here are the simplified warning de- 
signs decided upon at the Geneva confer- 
ence of the Chemical Industries Committee 


International Labour Organization. 


NPA’s C. 
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C. Concannon was chairman of 
the 20-member “Working Party,” represent- 
ing ten different countries, which culled 
over suggestions for the classification and 
labeling of dangerous chemical substances. 
Its primary intent was to reach a uniformity 
of practice for commodities which move in 
international trade. For ILO, that’s an am- 


of patient effort. 


neuver, however: 


binations. 


“It's poisonous 
and toxic” 


lion-pound-capacity plant will go on 
stream. The government has thought 
enough of the project to grant it a 
$6.9 million certificate, of which 70% 
will have accelerated depreciation. 

Semet-Solvay picked up its new 
venture from Allied’s central research 
laboratories at Morristown, N. J. 
That’s the same new-products foun 
tainhead which yielded the nylon 
process which is being brought to a 
commercial stage by National Aniline. 
The reasons behind Allied’s decision 
to hand Alcowax to Semet-Solvay are 
many and varied. But not the least of 
them is the fact that the basic raw 
material, ethylene, is obtained from 
petroleum derivatives through a tech 
nique developed by Semet-Solvay’s 
Engineering Division. 

Hot Coke: Looking ahead, the Al 
lied division has big plans for its new 
petrochemicals unit. Other materials— 
some co-products of the same process 
which makes the ethylene raw mate 
rial, and others derived from the 
ethylene—are now being explored. 

But Semet, the largest merchant 
coke producer in the country, has no 
thought of abandoning its position in 
its historic field. Its coke and by 
product sales are running at capacity 


“Corrosive— 
watch out” 


bitious project and one that will take years 


ILO has accomplished one important ma- 
It has decided on labels 
without words. This is a neat jump over the 
language barriers, and provides protection, 
at the same time, for illiterate workers in any 
country. For the sake of the latter, too, the 
labels were restricted to five types. This will 
make them easy to remember, and yet flex- 
ible in that they can be used in various com- 


“It's dangerously 
radio-active”’ 
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Why Be Just Another 


Name 


On a Magazine Routing List..... 


When You Can Have the Industry's Leading Business-News 


Magazine for Only a Penny-a-Day? 


Yes, for just a penny a day you can have 
your own copy of CHEMICAL WEEK with 
its important and exciting news of develop: 
ments and trends affecting your interests. 
No waiting for the office copy to reach you 
—no need to hurry it along. You can read 
it at your convenience, clip its articles for 
your idea file—the issues are yours, as per- 
sonal as your newspaper. 


How many valuable articles have you 
missed lately because the office copy reached 
you at a busy time? How often has the copy 
reached your desk weeks after its issue date? 
How many times have you found important 
items clipped by the "early" readers? 


To keep abreast of the ever-changing 
chemical picture, you need the one maga- 
tine that brings into clear focus all the vital 


developments and trends — CHEMICAL 
WEEK. 


It's the only magazine written for all levels 
of management, with its editorial content 
geared toward the commercial aspects of 
the chemical industries. And it's the only 
process publication edited for the busy 
chemical executive, with crisp, concise, easy- 
to-read articles styled to save you reading 
time and increase your grasp of the signif- 
icant news and forecasts. 


With CHEMICAL WEEK, you'll ge! the news 
FIRST—with wider coverage of management sub- 
jects—with greater authority—and in faste” read- 


ing style, Surely, you owe it to yourself to have the 
BEST, and have it FIRST. 


Remember, too, that as part of your subscrip- 
tion, you get the CHEMICAL WEEK Buyers’ 
Guide, as soon as it comes off the press this Fall. 
This big, 750-page "Encyclopedia" of chemical 
source-of-supply information is the most com- 
plete, up-to-the-minute Buyers’ Guide available to 
chemical businessmen. 


Since only enough copies are printed to supply 
subscribers, you must enter a subscription now to 
insure getting your personal copy. 


Clip the coupon below and mail it to us today! 


Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Enter my Chemical Week subscription for one year at $5* (— 


(— | will pay when you bill me. 
C0 3 years for $10 * 
Name 


Address 
City . 
Company 


Our Primary Business is — 


* Above rotes ore for U. S. and U. S. Possessions ONLY. 
Canada: 

Latin America: 1 year 
Other Countries: $25 1 yeor 


$40 2 years $50 
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10 [) 2 years $12 2 3 years 
$35 2 years 30 


0 | enclose remittance 
0 2 years for $8 * 


. Position 


Postal 
.Zone 


3 years 
3 years 





se here was no time to stop, see? 
T She comes running out from 
behind this parked car right 

under my wheels. Her hair is in pig- 
tails, and with the sun shining on it, 
she might have been my kid. We got 
her to the hospital. It took 3 pints 
of blood to bring her around. All I 


have to do is remember the sound of 


those screaming tires—and I know 


iy 


have been my kid...”’ 


why I’m giving blood.” 

Yes, all kinds of people give blood 
—truck drivers, office workers, sales- 
men. And—for all kinds of reasons. 
But whatever your reason, this you 
can be sure of: Whether your blood 
goes to a local hospital, a combat 
area or for Civil Defense needs—this 
priceless, painless gift will some day 
save an American life! 


Give Blood Now 


CALL YOUR RED CROSS TODAY! 
NATIONAL BLOOD PROGRAM 


a, 
‘ee P” 


Business Executives! 
Vi Check These Questions! 


If you can answer “yes” to most 

of them, you—and your com- 

pany—are doing a needed job 

for the National Blood Program. 
Have you given your em- 
sloyees time off to make 
Piood donations? 


Has your company given 
any recognition to donors? 
Do you have a Blood Do- 


nor Honor Roll in your 
company ? 





Have you arranged to have 
a Bloodmobile make regu- 
lar visits? 


Has your management en- 
dorsed the local Blood 
Donor Program? 


Have you informed your 
employees of your com- 
pany’s plan of co-opera- 
tion? 


Was this information 
given through Plant Bul- 
letin or House Magazine? 


Have you conducted a 
Donor Pledge Campaign 
in your company ? 


Have you set up a list of 
volunteers so that effi- 
cient plans can be made 
for scheduling donors? 


Remember, as long as a single 
pint of blood may mean the Tif. 
ference between life and death 
for any American ... the need 
for blood is urgent! 
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DISTRIBUTION... . 


levels, and additional ovens are being 
built. 

It’s a field which the company first 
entered in 1885 when it was organized 
as a coke-oven building and operating 
affiliate of Solvay Process. The latter, 
just three years earlier, had erected 
the first by-product coke ovens in 
America. 


In addition to this construction 
work (now being handled by Allied’s 
Wilputte Coke Oven Co.), Semet 


Solvay operates four coke plants and 
one light-oil processing facility. The 
latter, at Syracuse, N. Y., was a 
pioneer in producing pure grades of 
benzene and _ toluene. 


Most of the chemical products from 
these plants, other than coke, find 
their way into chemical commerce by 
way of use in—or sales by—other Allied 
divisions. The Nitrogen Division han- 
dles Semet’s ammonia which is avail 
able for sale outside the corporation, 
while Barrett markets the surplus 
benzene-toluene light-oil products and 
further processes Semet’s coal tar. 


All of these commodities have pro- 
vided the division with a_ steady 
growth pattern. But now, with its 


new petrochemical project, it is enter- 


ing into a new era. There’s no ceiling 


in sight on expansions in this burgeon 
ing part of the chemical industry. 


SS 





WARNER-CHILCOTT®: The whole is greater than the parts. 


In Union, Strength 


The right combination of research, 
distribution and sales is the goal of a 
new merger in an old company. 
Warner-Chilcott Laboratories, the new 
outgrowth of Warner-Hudnut Co., 
will combine the research, production, 
distribution and sales facilities of Chil 
cott Laboratories and of William R. 
Warner & Co., the two pharmaceutical 
divisions of Warner-Hudnut. 
Formerly specializing in research, 
Chilcott will now make use of War- 
ner’s diverse foreign and domestic 
coverage for distribution of its ethical 
products, whereas Warner will be able 
to develop new products through Chil- 
cott’s extensive research facilities. 
Their pharmaceutical total is expected 
to hit the $30 million mark in 1953. 


* Elmer Bobst (left), 
way (right),  vice- -president ; 
(center), executive vice-president 


president; Charles Sillo- 
Robert Davis 


For the parent corporation’s presi- 
dent, hard-selling Elmer Bobst, the 
move signals one more forward step 
for Warner-Hudnut. His firm has come 

long way from the pink-pill days 
of 1866—and even farther from the 
company’s start in a pre-Civil War 
Philadelphia drug store. 

The combined sales 
controlled from New York, under 
Charles Silloway. No reduction in 
the payroll is planned; rather, the en- 
largement of the staff brought on by 
the merger will result in smaller ter- 
ritories for the salesmen—with more 
concentration. Groups of eight to ten 
will undergo rigorous training pro- 
grams to learn the necessary pharma- 
ceutical facts before they undertake 
the selling of Warner-Chilcott’s com- 
bined products. 

"Round the World: Foreign offices, 


force will be 
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Tracers... 


toopportunitiesinthe 
Chemical Process Industries 

REPLIES (Box No.): Address to effice nearest you 
NEW YORK: 380 W. 42nd St. (36) 


Oe baal 520 N. Michigan Ave. (11) 
CISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


hi HUET NT$ nin 
i Hy 
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Mt Ti SEMEN ERVICES IK i 
Clark Macnuiel Laboratory” ] 
CH, N. 8, Hal., Alkoxyl, Alkimide Acetyl, Termi- 
nal Methyl. ete. Complete and competent service 
by specialists in organic micro-chemical analysis. 
HOWARD 8. CLARK, DIRECTOR 
104%, W. Main St. Urbana, I. 








EVANS 


Chemical ce go lame 


anes Problem: 
Complete Laboratory. Pilot Plant 
a tana & Optical Sections 


new Scope Sheet C 
itering on 100 of our activities 


EVANS RESEARCH & ee CORP. 
250 East 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 





THE JAMES F. MUMPER CO. 
Engineers 
Plant design, buildings and services. Details & 


specifications. Process & equipment development. 
Modernization, Improvements, Surveys reports. 


313-14-15 Everett Bidg. Akron 8, Ohio 
Phone, Je. 5939 — Je. 4543 








JAMES P. O/DONNELL 
Engineers 


CHEMICAL PROCESS PLANTS 
Design— Procurement—Construction Supervision 


39 Broadway, New York 6 








HILLARY ROBINETTE, Jr. 


Chemical Consultant 
TECHNICAL AND ECONOMIC SURVEYS 
PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT 
CHEMICAL MARKET RESEARCH 


P. O. Box 607 Ardmore, Pa. 
Telephone: Ardmore 6457 








SIRAIIVE 
ENGINEERS 
Plant Design & Surveys nee Chemical, Elee- 
and Produ ; Indus- 





trial Waste Disposal; Water Supply & Treatment; 
Analyses & Reports 


Greenville South Carolina 








ROGER WILLIAMS 
Technical & E ic Services, inc. 
e ENGINEERING ECONOMICS 
e MARKET RESEARCH 
¢ PRODUCT EVALUATION 
Write for ‘Profit Evolution’ 


148 East a = Street, New York City 16 
urray Hill 5-5257 


EMPLOYMENT Tl 



































Posith s Vecost——— 
Experienced C der & Formulat 


Nationally Known Firm 

Has Real Opportunity 
For we chemist — minimum five years 
experience ¢ ing sin latex, 
ete. pron in small atte New York community. 
State education, experience and salary requirements. 


P 6202 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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ENTOMOLOGIST WANTED 


For Insecticide Division of Progressive, 


Well Established Manufacturer 


Master's or Ph.D. degree preferred, experience with 
the USDA, State experiment stations, USDA Ex- 
tension Service, or equivalent. Sales knowledge and 
executive ability helpful. Some traveling. Salary 
open. age, education, experience. Recent 
snapshot optional. This position offers unusual 
growth opportunities. Our men know of this 
vertisement. 


P 6099 CHEMICAL WEEK 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 











Rapidly growing midcontinent heavy chemical 
manufacturer desires top level sales executive 
acquainted with and capable of building 
to Petroleum, Food Processing, Soap, and Paper 
industries. Minimum 10 years experience in the 
industry. Salary secondary to sales record and 
administrative po stential. Please furnish personal 
information, experience record and salary antici 
pation. P-6230, Chemical Week. 


sales 





Selling Opportunity Offered ————— 








SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Wanted for the Insecticide Division 


of Well Established Manufacturer 


Professional training or equivalent experience 
in entomology, plant pathology, or chemistry 
preferred, Experience in selling agricultural 
chemicals desired. Free to travel, territory of 
choice. Salary open. State age, education, ex- 
perience. Recent snapshot optional. Unusual 
opportunity with unlimited potential for growth. 
Our men know of this advertisement. 


RW 6098 CHEMICAL WEEK 
520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill, 











Position Wanted 


Technicel Director or Assistant, Ph.D., 16 years 
experience with major Be caer pe in research and 
development of orga chemics!s and polymers 
especially for plastics a textile fields. East pre- 
ferred. PW-6297, Chemical Week 

== Selling Opportunity Wanted 


MANUFACTURERS’ AGENT 


@ Now Handling Prominent Manufacturer’s 
crushing grinding separation and 
mixing equipment. 

@ Desirous of expanding with allied or re- 
lated line serving the chemical process in- 
dustries in all or part of Atlantic Seaboard. 

RA-6168 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St. New York 36; N. Y. 


‘BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES | 


CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


Two B.S. Desire Opportunity 
Instead of Security 











We would be willing to work for nominal salaries 
in return for part intere sts in a small business. 
WHAT HAVE YOU 


BO 6188 CHEMICAL WEEK 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 
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For Sale 








Agitated Reactors wg ng = “a all sizes. Equip. 


Clearing House, 285 ‘ 1 


Autegioves, Steel, Hor. 66°x14'7”, First atte 
N.Y. 13, N 


ery Corp., 157 Hud son St., 


ere -Capem 3 head- -acoreasggs ve new. Jasper 
CH 1 


achinery Co., 1123 B’way, a ) 


nat age ag Chote, Two Roll 18 x 36. Loeb 
Equip. Supply » 192 7 AW North Ave., Chic. 22 


Cylinders—1, 200 Oxygen, 244 Cu. Ft. Capacity. 
400 50 Ib, CO2. 1,000 40 Cu, Ft. Oxygen, Roun 
Bottom, Reconditioned and Tested. 200 ¥F 

Made Oxygen, 250 Cu. Ft. C ity 
Bottom. 100 o Size , Nitrous Oxid 
Acetylene 12 50 50 lb Frec on. 

for Immediate De + Ao Cylinders listed ir 
Excellent Shape. Dye yg ympany, 


Mfgrs., 3332 W. McDowell Road, Pho enix, 


Sryer——Amorioon Double Drum 42” x 120”. Loeb 


“quip. Supp o., Chicago 2 
pi a ag 4 (and Direct Heat. Loeb Equip. 
Supply Cc North Ave. ,Chicago 22 


Dryer, 


cond. 


Vac. Shelf * —, 


-” x *. tx 4 
(6). Consolid’d. Prod R 


38. 


tr A 2 Stainless Drums; 5’x10’, First Machin- 
er) » 157 Hudson St., N.Y. 13, N.Y. 
eT tt 8'x54’, dir. heat, roll. brngs. 
( solid’d Prod., 18 Pk. Row, N.Y.C 
Filter—Oliver 3’ x 4 oe Contact Parts. 
Loeb Equip. Supply Co., Chic: 
Filter Press, 18” x 18”, Sperry, Iron, P & F, 11 
chambers (20). Cons idate 1 Products, 18 Park 
Row, N.Y. 38. 
ae Press, 42” x “vad. _ fron, Shriver, rie af, 36, 
Cc l 


nambers (12 msolidated Products 
Row, N.Y. 38 


Park 


Filter Press, 30” x 30”, oem, 45 a gmerrg 
Consolidated Products, 18 P: Row, 

Filters, all sizes and types. Perey Equipment, 
1415 N. 6th St., Phila. 22, P 

Kilns- oon? 7'x60'x9/16", rs brngs. (4) Con- 
solid’d rox Pk. Row, N. 


Labeler:, 


1 
cess Indi 


All types, eee & Guaranteed. Proc- 
stries, 3 wwell St., Brooklyt 

Mills, Raymond F505 High Side Roller, (%} 
Consolida ted Prods., 1 Pre Row, N.Y. 38 
Traylor tube, 5'x22”, 5’x20’, 
stone lined, pebble charge 


Products, 18 Park Row, 


6" 186" 


Mixers, 700 gal. Turbo, Simplex, —% * Con- 


solidated Products, i8 Park Row, 


Mixer, horiz. ribbon, 14’x7’6’x6’, KA “” cu. 
ft. Consolid’d Prod., 18 Pk. Row, N.Y 


Mills, Day 14” x 30” 3 roll high speed roller (8) 
Consolidated Proa. Inc., 18 Park Row, N.Y 


Pebble site; 8’x8’, 


chinery Corp., 157 


Porcelain lined. A ge Ma- 
Hudson St., N.Y 


Pebble Mills 10 gal. to 800 gal., porcelain lined 
20, Consolidated Products, 18 Pz ark Row, N.Y, 38. 


Piants—2 Oxygen, Independent 02-B, new, 600 
Cu. Ft. per hour, .20-25 meters, complete less 
power unit—$7,500 Acetylene, Linde, 
used, 500 Cu. Ft. per hour, complete, ready to 
run—$6,500. 1 Oxygen, Air Products, 600 Cu. 
Ft. per hour, complete, liquid pump type, 
1 5-Ton Freon Unit, complete, compressor and 
condensing unit. Dye Oxygen Company, Inc., 
Migrs. 332 W. McDowell Road, Phoneix, Ariz. 


each. 1 


used. 


Reactors, Pfaudled a 400 Ga. First Machinery 
Corp., N.Y. 13, 


Screens—Tyler Hummer 4° x 10’ double deck. 
Loeb Equip. Supply Co., Chicago 22. 
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——= Fer Sale = 


Tanks—2—2725 eal, hee same as above 
specifications except length—these are 20’ long 
Tanks were used in milk tank truck services 
Can be loaded on trucks at present location or 
on cars at nearby Railroad siding. Leonard H 
Himes, Exton, Pa. Phone—Exton 760. 


Tanks, Steel, Processing, 15, 000 a vesetens, 80 
Ibs. int. pr.; Turbo agitato 10 | ils 
Equipment, 14 N. St., Phila "93, Pa 


erry 


Tanks, Alum, ee 480 and 1450 $s 
Perry Equipment, 1415 6th St., Phila. 22, P 


same as above 


yi 


Tanks—2—2725 gal. tanks; 
except le ngth—the se ar¢ 
ere used in milk tank truck 


pecifications 


. Phone E xton 7 


S/S, from 30 gal. to 5700 Gal. pevy 
nt Corp., 1415 N. 6th St., Phila, 22, Pa 


Tanks, 
Equipme 


Tanks—6—2250 gal.-type 18-8 stainless steel 
’ Diameter—1¢ 20” manhole on 
inlet conne m in manhc ie cover, 

in rear head at bottom good for 30 Ibs 

1%” cork insulation, mild steel 

most of them recently new insula 

used in milk tank truck serv 

loa ied m trucks at present locatior 

on cars nearby Railro ad siding mard H 

Himes, Exton, Pa. Phone-—-Exton 760 


Wanted 


, Chemical and Process. Ev 


Mach 
from single item to pre at Conso! 
Products, 18 Park Row, N. Y. 


FITTINGS—VALVES WANTED 


WE PAY BIG MONEY 
FOR SURPLUS VALVES & FITTINGS 
PIPE COUPLINGS ALL SIZES 
BLACK & GALV. 








Now is the time to clean out your dead stock 
DANIEL SMITH VALVES & FITTINGS CORP. 
311 East 31 St., N.Y.C. 16, N.Y. MU-3-3408 








Wanted at Once 
Chemical Equipment for Defense Plant Work 
Autoclaves 
Centrifuges 
Dryers 
Filters 


Tanks 
Interested in complete plants—either now operating 
or idle. Give full particulars when writing 
7 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42nd St., N.Y. 36, N.Y. 








RATE NOTICE 


Effective with the Jonuary 3, 
vertising rates in the “tracers’’ 
as follows 


1953 issue, ad- 
section will be 


UNDISPLAYED 


$1.65 per line per insertion 
(For Position wanted ads 85¢ per line) 


DISPLAYED 


$13.25 per column inch per insertion 


For lower displayed contract rates, write or 


telephone 


tracers 


CHEMICAL WEEK 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 
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“DEALERS in sa surplas: 4 


Consolidated Products Co., ine. 








Largest and Oldest Dealer 
in Used and Rebuilt Machinery. 


18 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600 


Shops: 331 Doremus Ave., Newark 2, N. J. 








PECIAL SERVICES 


i mn 
— Hii 
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Processes 











Your First Source 


NEW YORK’S 
LARGEST STOCK 
RENTAL-PURCHASE PLAN 
FIRST er aay sag cone. 


157 Hudson St., 
Phone WORTH ri ‘900° 








R. Gelb & Sons, Inc, 


Largest stock of used chemical 
equipment in the United States 
66 Years of Leadership 
R. Gelb & Sons, Inc. 
Union, N. J. 
UNionville 2-4900 





WORLD’S LARGEST INVENTORY 


MOTORS GENERATORS TRANSFORMERS 
New and Guaranteed Rebuilt 
1 H.P. to 2500 BLP. 
FREE CATALOG 
ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT CO. 


P.O. Box 51 Rochester 1, N. Y. 














JEMICALS OFFERED 


wen Commey Trading Company, 96 Wall St., 
1 4-8 q 








Urea—Prompt eer g Offering See yey 
Tobey Chem. Co., 1472 B’way, NYC. LO 


[/CMEWIEALS WANTED” 


Chemical Service Corporation 
READY TO BUY 
! Chemicals, Plasticizers, Solvents 
Drugs, Pharmaceuticals, Oils 
Pigments, Colors, Waxes, etc. 
CRKEMICAL SERVICE CORPORATION 
96-02 Beaver Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-697 0 


FUSPECIAL SERVICES . | 


Processes ———————o 


-2520. 























Chemical packaging and sales service available. 
Mixing and filling of liquids from 4 ounces to 
tank cars. Mixing and packaging of powder dust 


from ounces to carloads. Excellent warehousing 
and shipping faci lities Present sales force four 
mer covering Rocky Mountain Empire states. 
Chem. Cory » of Colo., P.O Box 777, Den., Colo. 


CUSTOM SPRAY DRYING 





Complete facilities for limited or volume spray 
drying. We offer over 20 years of experience. 


SPRAY DRYING SERVICE, INC. 
501 North Avenue, Garwood, New Jersey 
Phone: Westfield, N.J. 2-1829 





Truland Chemical & Engineering Co., Inc. 
AVAILABLE CUSTOM REFINING FACILITIES 
Distillation, Extractions 


Fr 


Tank Cars 





Drum Lots - 


eg Bo on lg 


Contaminated 
Box 426, Union, N. J. UNionville 2-7360 


WANTED Mixtures 


Crude 
Seneee. Wastes 
Solvents 





NEED ADDITIONAL PROCESS CAPACITY? 


Perhaps your company can eliminate a 





sion program or P take the burden 
! esent facilities . ... because of 
th expansion program of a_ well-known 
processor of heavy chemicals, located in the 
Middle Atlantic States. 


Modern, well-equipped plant facilities, ¢ 
rsonnel are immediately at your service to 
upply you with any or all of the following 


Dry Processing 






10 to 50 tons capacity per day. Mixing 
coarse grindin roasting or calcining with 
subsequent wet or dry grinding ; liquid-solid 
eparation. 
Wet Processing 

0 to } gallons x day Mixing 
liquid- liquid, and liquid-solid reactions ; 
agitation ; filtration acuum evaporation 
eryst: alliz ation; drying 

Bulk Packing 
Complete facilities for handling drums, ba 
ing, and carload shippir 
Utilities 
Water 300 gpm; steam » The per hour 
at 100 Ib. pressure; elects now 2,000 
KW, can be inere asd rap fdly. 
Transportation 

Privat ,silroad spur; excellent trucking 

cath 

Permanence 

This is not a temporary situation, so long 
term arrangements can be discussed for all 
er a part of available facilities. 


We shall be glad to discuss details with you 
or your associates. 
CW 6289 Chemical Week 
330 W. 42 St., New York 36, N.Y. 


PLANT $~-PROPERTIES | 


For Sale —— 
FACTORY OPPORTUNITY 

















LOCATED — NEAR NEW CASTLE 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


% ’ Factory O Spa in ext 
t y ew oO iti ar 
waila 
Close to Delaware Memorial B 
Main North-South Highways q 
Pennsylvania Railroad alongside factor 
Near Marine Terminal 
FEATURES: High ceiling, unobstructed floor areas 
Good lig wid ventilation 
All uti'ities low rates 
Plus completely modern offices 


Price — Plans on Request 


CARROLL W. GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Realtor 
224 West 9th Street — Telephone 5-6267 


Wilmington, Delaware 














Don’t’ forget 
THE BOX NUMBER ... 


when answering the classified advertisements ir 
this magazine. It’s our only means of identify 








ing the advertisement you are answering 
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already maintained by Warner in al- 
most every country outside of the 
Iron Curtain, will provide larger mar- 
kets for Chilcott products. Accelera- 
tion of Chilcott’s Pan-American line, 
for instance, will be made _ possible 
through Warner's enterprises in that 
area. 

Foreign sales, says Bobst, call for 
a different approach from domestic 
marketing, since foreign interests are 
different. In India, for example, more 
emphasis will be placed on analgesics, 
which are fast becoming very popular. 

Warner's use of Chilcott’s labora- 
on the other hand, will enable 
them to produce more new products 
for distribution in their current out- 
lets. Bobst avers that over $1 million 
will be spent on ethical research in 
1953. The firm will concentrate on 
cardio-vascular with 
phasis on prophylaxis; cancer will also 


tories, 


diseases, em 


receive attention. Doubling of the 
present size of Chilcott, in Morris 
Plains, N.J., is expected to provide 


adequate facilities for the new ex 
pansion program. Other research ac 
tivities will be carried on in St. Louis 
and New York. 

It all prove, says Bobst, 
that teaming research and sales to- 
gether can make the whole bigger than 
the 


goes to 


parts 


Tube Temper 


Managing directors of industry asso- 
ciations can usually be counted upon 
to give their members a pat on the 
back and a few words of encourage 
ment. But Paul Hanway of the Na 
tional Fibre Can and Tube Associa 
tion decided, at the group’s recent 
year-end meeting, to take a different 
tack. 

He felt it was time to underline the 
industry's shortcomings—without mine- 
ing any words. His bill of particulars: 

e “Hundreds of new inquiries which 
pour through our offices clear'y indi 
cate that the public, as weli as the in- 
dustry, are uninformed as to the quali- 
ties and potential savings which your 
products offer.” 


e “Only a few of the establish- 
ments of your industry actually give 
much attention to market research, 


and those which do so are known to 
you as the most aggressive and grow- 
ing concerns in your group.” 

“You are but lately awakening 
to the wide expansion which added 
qualities offer in tremendously broad- 
ening the scope of uses of your 
products.” 

Glossing lightly over the fact that 
the association’s members have wit- 
nessed a 600% growth in their total 
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Atlanta 3 Ralph C, Maultsby, 1321 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Walnut 6778-2383 


Chicago 11 Alfred D. Becker, Jr. 
teven J. Shaw. 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
Whitehall 4-7900 


Cleveland 15 Vaughan K. Dissette. 
1510 Hanna Bldg., Superior 7000 


Dallas 1 James Cash, First National 
Bank Bldg., Prospect 7-4064 


Los Angeles 17 Jos. H. Allen, 1111 
Wilshire Blvd., Michigan 3691 


New York 36 Knox Armstrong, 
Robert S. Muller, L. Charles Todaro, 
330 West 42 St., LOngacre 4-3000 


Philadelphia 3 William B. Hannum, Jr., 
Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom Sts., 
Rittenhouse 6-0670 

San Francisco 4 Ralph E. Dorland, 
68 Post St., Douglas 2- 4600 


Boston 16 350 Park Square Building, 
Hubbard 2-7160 


Detroit 26 
Woodward 2-1793 


856 Penobscot Bldg., 


Pittsburgh 22 738 Oliver Bldg., 
Atlantic 1-4707 


St. Louis 8 3615 Olive St., 
Continental Bidg., Lucas 4867 
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sales over the past twelve years, Han- 
way said flatly, “The industry has 
been doing but little better than to 
hold its relative position over the 
years.” 

Chemical industry purchasing agents 
and packaging experts—if they feel 
renewed pressure from their fiber 
tube-and-can suppliers during the next 
few months—can point the finger at 
aggressively outspoken Hanway. 

* 
Water Worry: The Illinois Central 
and Louisville & Nashville Railroads 
have petitioned the Southern Freight 
Association for a sizable reduction in 
coal rates into Louisville, Ky. What 
has them worried: the increasing shift 
from rail to barge shipments. 

* 


Malden Move: Wyeth Incorporated 
(Philadelphia) has opened a new 
warehouse in Malden, Mass., to han- 
dle accounts in metropolitan Boston 
and five New England states. This is 
the fifteenth warehouse for Wyeth in 
its cross-country coverage. Another 
one will be opened, in Minneapolis, 
early next year. 

o 
Molded Sheets: The Resistoflex Corp. 
(Belleville, N. J.) has started the 
molding of large-size polyethylene 
sheets. Measuring up to a yard on the 
side, and from one-sixteenth to one 
inch in thickness, the sheets are either 
made out of straight polyethylene or 
reinforced with Fiberglas fabric. 

e 
Into Akron: Hercules Powder has 
opened a new sales office in the Rub- 
ber City. The address: 7 West Bow 
ery St., Akron, Ohio. 


e . 

The Right Question 
Like a man asking his wife if she 
would like a fur coat for Christmas, 
the Office of Price Stabilization has 
sent out a questionnaire which will 
probably bring forth predictable an- 
swers. 

The query: a request to fertilizer 
mixers for a breakdown on their in- 
creased costs due to the recently high- 
er ammonium sulfate prices. In addi- 
tion, data is being sought on labor, 
power, and other costs. From this, 
OPS will make an earnings study to 
determine whether or not the mixers 
should be given a set of higher price 
ceilings. 

The agency has asked that the forms 
be returned by the end of the year— 
pointing toward action on or about 
January 1. 

The last increase took place in 
August when new ceilings were allow- 
ed to compensate for higher freight 
rates. 
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Now! Another Ba. A 


Fiuorine Compound 


To serve the growing 
needs of the light metal 
industry, Baker & Adamson has recently 
inaugurated commercial production of high- 
purity Potassium Titanium Fluoride at its 
B&A Works, Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania. 
This marks another step forward in B&A’s 
long-term program for the production of a 
wide range of inorganic fluorides in tonnage 
quantities, 

For more than two decades Baker & 
Adamson has conducted extensive research 
in the field of fluorine chemistry. Today, it 
is geared to produce virtually any inorganic 


fluorine chemical that Industry might re- 
quire. Listed below are the many fluorine 
compounds B&A now offers in commercial 
quantities. Many others are in the develop- 
ment stage. 


If your present or projected operations 
call for Potassium Titanium Fluoride, or 
any of the other products listed below, make 
B&A your source. 

For further information, check those that 
interest you and return the coupon clipped 
to your company letterhead. 


BAKER & ADAMSON Acc emia 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 





REAGENTS 


STANOARD 


Punity 





1 
1 vj ACIDS DOUBLE FLUORIDES (0 Lead Fluoborate 
! (CD Fluoboric Acid (CD Potassium Chromium Fluoride (] Nickel Fluoborate 
! (J Hydrofluoric Acid () Potassium Titanium Fluoride (J Stannous (Tin) Fiuoborate 
1 
l B&A ACID FLUORIDES METAL FLUORIDES NON-METAL FLUORIDES 
j FLUORINE COMPOUNDS (] Potassium Bifluoride () Aluminum Fluoride, Cryst. [] Boron Fluoride Gas 
i () Chromium Fluoride () Boron Fluoride-Diethyl 
; AVAILABLE IN ALKALI FLUOBORATES (] Copper Fluoride Ether Complex 
, COMMERCIAL C] Ammonium Fluoborate [] Boron Fiuoride-Phenol 
as s 
(_] Potassium Fluoborate METAL FLUOBORATE Complex 
QUANTITIES [) Sodium lueberate SOLUTIONS ( Sulfur Hexafluoride 
. (] Copper Fivoborate 
| Messe de se further infor- ALKALI FLUORIDES ) Penrees Mecberste HALOGEN FLUORIDES 
i mation on the items checked. (-) Potassium Fluoride CL) Indium Fluoborate (] Chlorine Trifluoride 
1 1 am interested in them for: 
1 Process use 
\ Oo Name Title 
' (C) Research 
1 Company___ Addres cw-12 

















from 

Witco’s plants 
and sales offices, 
season's 
greetings 

and 

best wishes 

for the 

new year 
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